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THE NEW UNITY. 


a em a ee a ee me ee ee a 


WAY & WILLIAMS ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW BOOKS: 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. By Exia W. 


PEATTIE. With cover design by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25. 


The author of ‘‘A Mountain Woman’”’ 
is an editorial writer on the Omaha 
World-Herald, and is widely known in 
the Middle West as a writer of a num- 
ber of tales of Western life that are 
characterized by much finish and 


charm. 
bh LAMP OF GOLD. By ILORENCE 
L. Snow, president of the Kansas 


Academy of Language and Literature. 
Printed at the DeVinne Press, on 
Irench hand-made paper. With title- 
page and cover designs by Mr. Ed- 
mund H, Garrett. 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. lé6mo, daintily 
bound. $1.25 net. 

Two hundred copies printed on Van 
Gelder hand-made paper for sale in Amer- 
wa, 

ECCE PUELLA. By W:LLIAm SHARP. 


Octavo, cloth $1.25. 
‘* To the woman of thirty.”’ 


In this book Mr. Sharp seeks to make 


his prose the ‘‘medium of expression for 
color, emotion, fancy, that has generally 
taken form in poetry’’—whether success- 
ful or not depends on the individual 
point of view. 


THE WERE- WOLF. By CLEMENCE 


HousMAN. With title-page, cover de- 
sign and Hlustrations by Laurence 


Housman. Square 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Housman has caught the spirit 
of mystery which broods in the long 
winter night over the Scandinavian 


— — —_— 


snows. Mr. Housman’sclever designs 

Show the same grasp of Scandinavian 

feeling. 

THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. 
By FRANK MATHEW. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
This new Irish novel is a story of the 

uprising in 1798, a most tragic period of 

Irish history, with all its exciting inci- 

dents of rapine and outrage and deeds 

of daring and self-sacrifice depicted in 
lurid colors. 

THE BATTLE OF DORKING. The 
German Conquest of England. Rem- 
iniscences of a volunteer, describing 
the arrival of the German Armada, 
the destruction of the British fleet, 
the decisive battle of Dorking, the 
capture of London, the downfall of 
the British Empire. Octavo, paper, 
25 cents; cloth 50 cents. 

HAND AND SOUL. By Dante Ga- 
BRIEL Roserrr. Reprinted from 7z%e 
Germ by Mr. WriiutaAM Morris, at 
the Kelmscott Press, in the ‘‘Golden”’ 
Type, with a specially Gesigned titie- 
page and border, and in special bind- 
ing. I6mo. 525 paper copies printed, 
and 21 on vellum. 800 paper copies for 
America, of which a few remain, for 
sale at $8.50. 

Vellum copies all sold. | 

AN ODD SITUATION. By Sraniey 
WATERLOO. With introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant. Octavo, cloth, 
gilt top. $1.25. 

FROM CAIRO TO THE SOUDAN 
FRONTIER. By H. D. Tratun. Cloth 
$1.50. 

THE SONNET IN ENGLAND. — By 

Cloth, gilt 


JAMES Asucrorr NOBLE. 


top, $1.50. 
THE COLOR OF LIFE. By 
MEYNELL. $1.25. 


ALICE 


For sale by booksellers eeneraty, or will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


the publishers. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, Publishers, Chicago. 


June 4, 1896 


The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


_ ~—me oo 


By W. C. GANNETT and TENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


Flexible 


Morocco: 


full gilt; 


presentation copies, 


with or without Marriage Certificate; in box, $2.00 


White and Gilt: 


USC Si ea eRe 


copies. 


to be sent to 


eS i i ur a oe 


ee I.OO 


Special clearing sale of present edition of paper 
In order to make way for a new 50 cent paper 
edition, orders will be filled for the copies on hand at 
20 cents each, or ten copies for $1.50. All orders 


Unity Publishing Company, 


1651 Tlonadnock Building, CHICAGO. 


A —_ 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
‘Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD Poh 


Flexible Moroeco, full gilt, in box.. . $2.00 
White Vellum, ee ee Bee eas 1.50 
eee A es 6s be hee ia we wwkdn cas 1.00 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parli: \- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the re- 
ore: y wat big of the various religions. 
tdited by JENKIN LLOYDJONES. Cloth 1.95 


Practical Piety........ Paper $0.10, Cloth,..  — .30 
Applied Religion 

1. A New Help for the Drunkard..... 10 

Il. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant.. 10 

lll. No Sex in Crime (out of print)..... 10 

IV. Not Institutions but Homes........ 10 
The Religions of the World. (First Series. ) 
l loses, the Hebrew Law Giver... ) 


Il. Zoroaster, the P rophet of Industry 
ll. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics 10 cts 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia....... ‘ _ 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason each 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed.the P rophet of Arabia | 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print).. $0.10 


The Cause of the Tolfer.............. 0.0008: 10 
The Intellectual Life. . ietvas ssav cheese 4ae 
Ten Great Novels............. .. 10 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 
International Congress of Women. more 
The Selfishness of Grief. . a a 
Death as a Friend (out of print). eusbiuu sees 05 
The Word of the Spirit. ‘To the Lieb 
City, Chureh, Home, Individual... Reig Ce 
A Preacher’s Vocation...................... O05 
The Education of the Soul.................. .05 
The Divinity of I ., AN 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged.. 10 
, What is Mate ‘ialism? , 
The Dual lystery - ) What is — Y t 10 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. ae 
Report of Proceedin . of ae First Am. 
ee ee ee eee 25 


WRITINGS BY 


JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies. Cloth, beveled, red edges, 
109 pages, 50 cents. 


CONTENTS: ~Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Aa- 


dresses, Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘Words brave and true. Every word the au- 
thor indites is golden, and should be read by 
young and old. Such books are genuine uplifts 
of heart and mind, and when we get to heaven, 
if we ever do, through earth’s sordid dust Bad 
mire, we shall have men like James H. West: 
thank for finding our way there.”’— Chicago oan. 
ing Journal, 


URLIFTS OF HHKART AND WILL 
In Prose and Verse. Cloth, Bevelled 
red edges, 106 pages, 50 cents. 


Prince Wolkonsky’s 
Addresses... 


(ONLY A FEW REMAIN.) 


{12 pages, neatly bound 


white embossed paper cover... 
Price Reduced to 25c. 


Sent postpaid on recetpl of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


THE NEW UNITY. 


ee 


VotumeE III. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1896. 


Bes unite in a larger fellowship 
and co-operation, such exist- 
ing societies and liberal elements 
aus are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undogmatic 
religion; to foster and encourage 
the organization of non-sectarian 
churches and kindred societies 
on the basis of absolute mental 
liberty; to secure a closer and 

: more helpful association of all 

these in the thought and work of the world under the great 

law and life of love; to develop the church of humanity, 
democratic in organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at 
the development of pure and high character, hospitable to all 
forms of thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and ex- 
periences of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light 
and the higher developments of the future.—From Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal ‘Religious Socteties. 


} Editorial. 


Brother, sweeter ts the Law 


Than all the STaACE Love ever saw; 

Ve are its suppliants. by tt, we 

Draw the breath of Eternity; 

Serve thou it not for daily bread, — 

Serve tt for pain and fear and need. 

Love tt though tt hide its light; 

By love behold the sun at night. 

Tf the law should thee forget, 

Love enamoured serve tt yet, 

Though tt hate thee, suffer long; 

Put the spirit in the wrong. 
—Kimerson. 


EP ine aaet 

Tue New Unity sends its greetings to Dr. Cyrus A. 
Bartol, who has just passed his eighty-third birthday. 
Ile is reported in excellent health. He is a man who 
has lived near the fountain of light and his spirit has 
uttered oracles to this generation. 


+2. 

The Woman’s Journal tells us of a good Virginia 
erandmother who died in church and her body was 
allowed to remain in her pew until the service was 
over. This is dramatic and poetic. A beautiful place to 
die in is the church, but an occasional example will do 
A more laudable ambition would be to be alive in the 
church and to keep awake while in the pews. If sleep 
is the twin sister of death, we fear a great many are in 


a dying way while in church. 
; <2: —-s 


An exchange thus sums up the results of Christian 
missionaries in Japan, claiming to quote from the re- 
ports of missionaries themselves: “Protestant mis- 
sionaries in China, 1,511; alleged converts, 3,127, at a 
cost of three hundred and fifty thousand pounds. This 
makes a fraction of more than two Chinamen per mis- 


sionary per annum at a cost of one thousand, one hun- 


dred pounds apiece.” But this is not fair reasoning. 
Perhaps the poorest and most unimportant work of the 
missionary fs represented by the personal conversion. 


NuMBER 14. 


Their best work is to color the life with western man- 
ners and industries, to mellow provincialism with cos- 
mopolitanism, to influence living here rather than to 


save souls for a world to come. 


fee Sane 

The School of Applied Ethics, of which Felix Adler 
has been the conspicuous head, has held four summer 
sessions and one winter session, the first at Plymouth, 
Mass., the last at Washington, has come to a time when 
it is to be put on a permanent basis. Meanwhile it is 
found inexpedient to hold a summer session in 1806. 
[ts suspension on the initiatory lines argues growth, 
not decadence. This is often exemplified in the his- 
tory of growing things. Happy is he who can dis- 
criminate between the inefficiencies of youth and the 
inbecilities of old age. 

sdinintiieciail 

An old journalistic land-mark of Chicago, after a 
career of thirty-two years, has taken itself to far-off 
San Diego. The valuable journal so long known as Ze 
Religio Philosophical Journal has been consolidated 
with other papers on the coast and is now published in 
the above place. But over.a year ago this journal 
recognized its special field and re-organized on that 
basis, leaving the general religious work in which 
spiritualists are interested in common with all free 
minds, to be furthered by THE New Unity and-other 
representatives of the Liberal Congress movement and 


-work. Thus slowly the consolidations go on. It 1s 


hard to keep that apart which God hath decreed should 
vo together. The synthetic movement among liberals 
is imperative. It is not forced by any one, but it is 
forced upon all points. It is the time spirit that 1s tak- 
ing the inspiration out of denominational words and 
plans, and putting it into the widening plans and the 
still more inclusive names and dreams. 
intone 

The important thing in discussion at the anniversary 
meetings among the Unitarians last week was the ques- 
tion of young people’s organizations. We go to press 
too early to know the result of the discussion. In the 
discussion, as elsewhere, it is well to remember that 
whatever good may be accomplished, the truth remains, 
which is thus set forth by Ze Watchman, our Baptist 


contemporary : 

Leadership in the work of the young people’s society is 
not necessarily a training for responsibility in the larger 
work of the church. Our young people should not forget, 
what never to our knowledge has been mentioned in any 
young people’s convention or publication, that church work 
differs from the activities of our young people’s societies 
in some important respects. In the latter, the workers are 
of a similar age, and their ideals and outlook upon religion 
and life are probably of one general type. It is compara- 
tively easy to secure the codperation of such persons. * * * 
In the church, as a whole, the case is different. The church 
is composed of people of all ages, grades of education, and 
of varying ideals. To unite a church in hearty coodpera- 


tion for a given end is a very different thing from uniting 


a society of boys and girls, of about the same age, and 
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with kindred ideals. Some of she most successful workers 
in young people’s societies have proved most inefficient in 
the broader realm of church work. 


T-?:-2s-:- —#J _ 


The report of aid given to destitute mothers and in- 
fants by a band of good Samaritans in Boston is before 
us, published for “private distribution,” as the work 
is and should be largely private. It is emphatically 
the kind of right-hand work of which the left hand 
ought not to know. ‘The report carries with it some of 
the best known names in Boston and we cannot make 
better use of our editorial pages than to reprint this 
encouraging testimony from those who have the best 
right to testify concerning matters about which public 


opinion is oftentimes very much in the wrong: 

“We frequently hear the statement that women are harsh, 
even cruel, toward those who have been led astray. Our ex- 
perience—our work bringing us in contact every year not 
only with our own “patients,” but with many other women 
who stand to them in different relations—is quite otherwise. 
It is rather the contrary difficulty that we have en- 
countered. There is so much sympathy, pity, and tender- 
ness felt for a young girl who has done wrong that she 
is in danger of being injured by it. Perhaps it would not 
be possible to feel too much compassion, but the feeling 
may be injudiciously expressed; and a weak and foolish 
girl will lose sight of her fault in the enjoyment and ex- 
citement of finding herself of®so much importance, It is 
for this reason that it is better that, so far as possible, she 
should be left to one person, and that one a person of ex- 
perience. Let two or three be interested in her, and she 
may go back and forth among them, and be guided by no 
one, | 

* *K ee 

It is sometimes said that & woman who has once done 
wrong is shut out from all hope of retrieving her charac- 
ter, that no respectable employment is open to her, that no 
home will receive her, that she can never marry. 

Such has not been our experience. We are able to say, 
and do say with perfect truth to the young women sho 
come to us: “Do not think because you have done wrong 
once that you cannot be a good, respectable woman. It 
depends on yourself. If people see that you wish to do 
right, if you lead a steady, upright life, especially if you 
are a good mother, you will live down the past, you will 
be respected. We will do what we can for you, but it is 
little that anyone else can do; everything depends on your 
own behavior.” | 

~—+.-+—- 

In common with the civilized world, we mourn the 
calamity that has befallen the great city of St. Louis. 
It is terrible to witness the helplessness of the human in 
the presence of those majestic manifestations of na- 
ture’s forces. At such times the lines of personality 
are quickened into acute consciousness and each asks 
for his friend. Many of our readers will be pained 
to know that the cyclone swept through the heart of 
our friends and fellow workers of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis. Mr. Hosmer, in a private letter says: 


“IT am sitting like Job amid his ruins. Our section 
was in the tornado’s path. Our house is damaged, all 
the windows broken in, roof of house and ‘L’ broken 
by fallen chimneys and the end ofthe ‘L’ blown out. 
Only two dry rooms in all the ten that awful night, and 
we stayed therein. The whole neighborhood suffered 
as much as we, many yet more. Our beautiful Nichol- 
son Place, with its double line of trees, is a desolation, 
all stripped and broken down. My library has es- 
caped much hurt and what is greater, we ourselves are 
uninjured: Mrs. Learned’s house is a complete wreck; 
she loses everything, but she and Miss Agnes and the 
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good house maid were saved by retreating to the cel- 
lar, whence they crawled out of the window. Our ~ 
church is in rttins, save a part of the Sunday school 
annex. he calamity is wide-spread, so many losing 
their homes and no salvage of insurance of any sort. 
Our Unity people were mostly in the path of the tor- 
nado. But there is so much to be glad for that one 
thinks of that most. No lives injured among my fold.” 


A city paper speaks of the utter destruction of the 
valuable library of the beloved and lamented John C. 
Learned, the books being scattered in all directions. 
THE New UNIty extends cordial sympathy to all, and it 
would like, if 1t only knew how, to materialize the sym- 


pathy into more tangible help. 


LATER. —Since the above note has been put in type 
the following letter from Mr. Snyder, pastor of the As- 
sociate Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, has been re- 
ceived, and we hurry it into tvpe, hoping that the re- 
sponse will be prompt, generous and spontaneous from 
all our readers. Civilization and religion mean noth- 
ing unless they mean that we share one another's 
calamities, as well as one another’s joys. Let those 
who have lost nothing meet this extraordinary loss of 
everything with extraordinary self-sacrifice, not as 
charity, but as the dues which we owe one another: 
Editor New Unity: 

Our friend Hosmer’s Church ts almost a total wreck, 
and the homes of many of his people are in the same cond- 
tion. Scarcelya house inhis parish escaped the fury of the 
tornado. Lt would be difficult to exaggerate the frightful 
damage that has been done to that part of the city. To 
rebuild their pretty church our friends ought to have help 
trom outside sources. We will do all.we can, and the 
people of Unity parish are brave, hopeful and, full of 
the spirit of self-helpfulness. But they are sadly crippled 
in their personal fortune, and, of course, they will receive 
I feel sure the 
Liberal people all over the country will esteem it a privi- 
lege to help the church founded by John C. Learned, anid 
ministered to by Hredertwck L. Hosmer... Any gifts of 
money may be sent to Mr. James M. Good, 2348 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo., (or to the editor of The New 
Unity, 165% Monadnock Building, Chicago. All monies 
thus sent will be promptly acknowledged in this paper). 

Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, May 31, 1806. 
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no assistance from insurance compantes. 


Mr. Salter finds a great sermon on “Bad Wealth: 
How it is Sometimes Got,” out of Henry D. Lloyd's 
“Wealth and Commonwealth,” a new edition of which 
has just been issued by the Harper Brothers. How 
many preachers can read this high appeal of Mr. Salter 
without a sense of shame that their own preaching is so 
remote and unreal; tithing the “mint and cummin” 
of bible texts, theological refinings and denomina- 
tional “interests,” while these weightier matters of the 
“law of justice” go unattended. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd's 
book is not sound; perchance it may yield quite a dil- 
ferent sermon from Mr. Salter’s but it is a book, the 
soundness of which should be examined and it should 
inspire some kind. of preaching of an emphatic kind. 
In planning for summer reading we would-suggest that 
every preacher take this book of Lloyd’s along with 
him, go through it, pencil in hand, then next fall some 
time preach upon it. We venture the opinion that the 
audience will prick up their ears and that they will 
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find something to approve or condemin that Sunday. 
Not to anticipate these sermons, we give one of the 
remedies suggested by Mr. Salter: 

The remedy is in the conscience, the organized conscience, 
of the community. A community of men wrapped up in 
their private affairs is bound to be ruled by unscrupulous 
wealth. Back of corrupt councils and legislatures are 
those Who corrupt them. It is sometimes the very “re- 
spectability” of the community that thus fastens its mas- 
terful grip upon it. The good have got to combine as the 
bad do—those who love liberty as well as those who for 
icnoble ends are ready to destroy liberty. Republicanism 
and Democracy are antiquated issues. The real power of 
the country is indifferently Republican or Democratie as 
the local situation requires. What is wanted is a great 
united movement to make this power subject to the power 
of the people. All can help to this end. Women ean. 
All of us: by our thoughts are helping to determine the 


issue. The fate of a people lies prefigured in its thoughts. 
Not dollars, hor arms, nor foree of any kind avail against 
thoughts. 


“Mind is the spell which governs earth and heaven.’ 
O, for a great mind in the American people! 
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The Higher Heroism. 


While our hearts are tender with the memories awak- 
ened by Decoration Day, it is well to reflect, ere they 
pass, that the old prowess was on physical lines. The 
old courage was expressed with drawn sword in the face 
of minie ball and parrot shells. Looking back across 


the generation of time which has elapsed since the days. 


of the Civil war, we find that the powder and ball 
standard was a weak one and a cheap one. Not 
Leonidas even, who held the pass at Thermopyle, but 
Socrates, who calmly drained the hemlock for truth’s 
sake, makes Greece immortal. He had the courage to 
lace the tyranny of conservatism and error where no 
noise Of powder or flaunting banner were there to 
stimulate or steady his nerves. Call the roll of our 
heroes, Grant and Lee, Sherman and Stonewall Jack- 
son, McPherson and Job Stewart, and still their names 
Di ile in the presence of the brighter names of Elizabeth 
fry, Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton, the hero- 
_ Ine of the Red Cross, who overcame the prejudices of 
monarchial Europe when her work was done on South- 
ern battlefields, and has compelled the civilized powers 
of the world to recognize the banner of humanity that 
can cross and recross contending lines in the name of 


the suffering and for the relief of the dying. The 


greatest heroes are the heroes of thought. The high- 
est courage is moral courage. . It is not now a ques- 
tion of courage to face guns and brigades, but it is a 
question of the higher heroism of love, of honesty, of 
openness to truth and loyalty to light. Let us unfurl, 
© comrades of the blue and the gray, this new white 
banner of freedom under which we can now march 
shoulder to shoulder, battling with superstition in the 
church, cupidity in the state, and sordidness in trade, 
with passion and appetite in society and in our indi- 
vidual lives. There is no longer a. call to carnal 
weapons. The work has been done at Vicksburg, 
Petersburg and Richmond in a way that it needs not 
to be done again, but that was an easy task compared 
to this higher task of carrying on the war in the fields 
of spirit. That was a cheap soldiery compared to this 
higher soldiery that is now needed to charge the fortifi- 
cations of ignorance, to besiege the forces of supersti- 
tion, to rout the partisan battalions of sectionalism and 
nationalism in the interest of that fair cause of inter- 
national comity, universal religion and unbroken 
brotherhood of man. In the interest of this higher 
War, we are to-day assembled and to the further- 
ance of which let us this morning recommit ourselves, 


Singing the higher rallying cry of LIBERTY AND UNION 
NOW AND FOREVERMORE, AMEN. 


flospitable to All Forms of Thought: 
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The Liberal Congress. 


Everyone Re 
sponsible for His Own. 


Beneath the Plum Tree. 


As I rest beneath this plum tree’s shade, 
The bees a-humming overhead, 

I hear many birds in gleeful notes 

All pouring glory from their throats; 

See fresh leaves and flowers blend— 
Butterflies and insects without end 
Dancing forth in the balmy air; 

The toad’s long call from the river, hear, 
Irom the farm, loud notes of chanticleer, 
The turkey’s gobble rough and loud, 

The peacock ealling shrill and proud; 
Across the river whose waters gleam 
And shimmer in a restful dream, 

I hear the plaintive turtle dove 

Pouring forth its notes of love. 


In the broad, dark field below, 
Slowly moves man, team and plow; 
Arches o’er all the deep blue dome, 
tlows over all the great warm sun. 


Life—fresh life—springs everywhere, 

Rolls through my soul its tide of cheer; 
This scene brings back my childhood days 
My soul is filled with childhood’s ways; 

| feel a’ broader childhood now 

Than my cramped boyhood ever knew; 

I know, in part, how Nature's force 

Has wrought thro’ time’s unmeasured course, 
Has framed the world as now it is, 

To symmetry and loveliness. 


I know His great power ruleth all 
Krom planet’s path to sparrow’s fall— 
I know iny birthright—know U stand, 
With feet upon my Father's land, 

And know that I can never roam 

Far from his many-mansioned home. 


Thus childhood’s mustard seed of time 
Spreads an eternal tree sublime; 
I'see in all things larger beauty, 

In all relations broader duty; 

Duty and beauty both decree 

Fresh childhood through eternity. 


I know that God does all things right, 
Know that His wisdom, goodness, might 
Can never fail; and feel no fright, 
But rest in faith and calm delight. 
So Nature speaks this day to me, 
Beneath this blooming, humming tree, 
Thus thrilled with beauty, filled with peace, 
My soul finds restfulness and ease. 
—W. R. JEWELL. 


Recent Universalism. 


Under a kind of half-way Presbyterianism the conserva- 
tive forces are strong. In spite of these forces, however, 
thought is fast changing of late among Universalists. They 
are now in the struggle which befell Unitarians fifty years 
ago in Theodore Parker’s time, the “irrepressible conflict” 
for which “the age’ with its new science and historic crit- 
icism is responsible; the struggle which is liberalizing or- 
thodoxy also, and which for the Unitarians themselves is 
not over. The same questions are up for discussion that, 
sooner or later, all liberal churches have to face,—questions 
of miracles, of Bible inspiration, of Christ’s supernatural 
functions and rank; and the questions are more and more 
answered by Universalists as Unitarians had to answer 
them. Already some of their Bible scholars, like Presi- 
dent Cone, have advanced far along liberal lines. At pres- 
ent the ministers fall into three groups,—honored elders, 


controlling the “organs” and holding the brakes,—-middle 
men, looking both ways,—and the outspoken, on-pressing 


radicals. The young men, as they come from the schools, 
are apt to turn toward the last.—W. C0. Gannett in The 
Flowering of Christianity, Lesson XIII, Part II. 
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Sojourner Truth. 


The fact that the managers of the Christian Home for 
colored women in Washington, D. C., have changed its 
hame to the “Sojourner Truth Home,” makes this a fitting 
time to recall something of the history of this remarkable 
woman, who was not only the most picturesque figure a- 
mong freed negro women of the olden time, but was a verit- 
able tower of strength to the woman suffrage cause in its 
early days. 

The three volumes of the Woman Suffrage History must 
be read to learn all that Sojourner Truth was to those con- 
ventions where she always seemed to rise to her feet at the 
right time to rescue from discomfiture those inexperienced 
women, unaccustomed as they were to the sound of their 
own voices, and oftentimes nonplussed by the opposition of 
the clergy, who were forever bringing forward Bible argu- 


ments to show that woman's first duty was submission, and 


her second, silence, 

Sojourner Truth was fifty years a slave, part, if not all of 
the time, in the State of New York. She was a very tall 
black negress who, although she could neither read or write. 
Was a Wise grand woman, penetrating the very soul of the 
universe with her deep sight. Sojourner never spoke with- 
out great effect on her listeners, those who had come be- 
cause of the novelty were touched by her words, and none 
could deny the depth of truth in them. 

She once demolished the arguments of ministers at a con- 
vention, one of Whom had claimed superior rights for men 
because of superior intellect, and the other, because Christ 
was a man. She gave a keen glance at the first, saying, 
“If my cup wont hold but a pint and yourn holds a quart, 
wouldn't ye be mean not to let me have my little half meas- 
ure full? “Then pointing her bony black finger at the other 
she said: “Den dat little man in black dar, he says women 
‘ant have as much right as men ‘cause Christ wasn't a 
woman, Whar did your Christ come from? From God and 
woman! Man had nothin’ to do wid’ Him!” 

People were drawn from far and near to listen to this 
inspired fearless woman, who so often said that the black 
woman's position was just as deplorable at that time as the 
black man’s had been during slavery. The man having re- 
ceived his liberty, was as yet unwilling to give her rights 
to woman.—The Woman's Tribune. 


-'The Bloodless Sportsman. 


‘Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk?” 
—kimerson. 
I go a-gunning, but take no gun; 
I fish without a pole; 
And I bag good game and catch such fish 
As suit a sportsman’s soul; 
‘or the choicest game that the forest holds, 
And the best fish of the brook, 
Are never brought down by a rifle shot 
And never are caught with a hook. 


I bob for fish by the forest brook, 
I hunt for game in the trees, 
lor bigger birds than wing the air 
Or fish that swim the seas. 
A rodless Walton of the brooks 
A bloodless sportsman, I— 
I hunt for the thoughts that throng the woods, 
The dreams that haunt the sky. | 


The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, 
The brooks for the fishers of song: 

To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game 
The streams and the woods belong. 

There are thoughts that moan from the soul of a pine, 
And thoughts in a flower bell curled; 

And the thoughts that are blown with the scent of the fern 
Are as new and as old as the world. 


So, away! for the hunt in the fern-scented wood 
Till the going down of the sun; 
There is plenty of game still left in the woods 
For the hunter who has no gun. 
So, away! for the fish by the moss-bordered brook 
That flows through the velvety sod: 
There are plenty of fish still left in the streams 
For the angler who has no rod. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 
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The Word of the Spirit. 


“Get thee up into the high mountain; lift up thy voice 
with strength: be not afraid!” 


The World’s Need of Spiritual Sympathy. 


SERMON PREACHED IN BATTLE CREEK, MICH., BY REV. T. J. 
HORNER. 


“Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the spirit of meekness, considering 
thyself lest thou also be tempted.’’—Gal. 6:1. 


What the rose is in the full bloom of its beauty the rose- 
bud is in latent possibility. What the giant oak of the for- 
est is in the grandeur of its size and strength at the end 
of a century of growth the acorn is in prophecy, though it 
may be hid from sight by a child’s thimble. What Plato 
Was as a philosopher, what Angelo was as an architect, 
what Mozart was as a musician, you are, and J am, in the 
essence of our common humanity. What Jesus of 
Nazareth was, morally and spiritually, man is° in 
the making. But before humanity reaches the de- 
velopment of the supreme spiritual type of the race 
it has a long road to travel over and many, many lessons 
to learn; lessons that cannot be learned from precept or 
by example. Experience, and only experience, can teach 
the soul what its true nature is. Precept may challenge 
the attention, and ervample may inspire one to noble effort; 
but experience, and experience alone, is what gives charac- 
ter to the soul and enables it to measure its strength and 
capacity. 

Man in his highest development is what the lowest man 
is plus experience. If he does not experience emotion un- 
der the influence of a grand symphony or oratorio, he has 
yet closed up in his breast feelings that must be unlocked 
before he is a judge of music. If he does not stand awe- 
struck under the dome of St. Peter's at Rome, or St. Paul's 
in London, he must yet have some tragedy played upon 
him that will open the vision of his soul to the conscious- 
ness of the grand and the sublime. If he reads the old, old 
story and feels not within his own heart the compassion 
of Jesus for his brother man; if he fails to measure his 
own possibilities by the feelings of Kinship in heart and 
thought and love to Him that said He came to bear wit- 
ness to the truth, he can make no claim to haying reached 
the goal of human achievement. He has yet to experi- 
ence that conscious union of his heart’s purposes. with 
the purposes of God before he can claim to be anything 
else than a disciple—perhaps a very humble one—whose 
consciousness of spirituality is as yet nothing more than 
a seed awaiting the environment of soil and climate, coi- 
posed perhaps of trial and sorrow, necessary to its germ 
nation. | 

H.rperience of whatever kind necessary to the develop- 
ment of the higher life of man is always of the nature 
of tragedy, and this is why the problem of evil is so 
hard to solve. It is impossible to tell what sorrow is to 
one who has never had a disappointment. It is considered 
a sign of brutishness in a man to show no feeling or rev- 
erence in the presence of death. There is seldom a death 

in the world that is not in the nature of a tragedy to some 
loving, breaking heart, but he who is amused or unfeeling 
shows thereby that something will have to break yet in 
the region of his own heart before he is truly a humal 
being. 

Art is not art until the soul of the artist is painted into 
his pictures. Music is not music that is simply a mechant- 
ical arrangement of notes on the staff, and be they rattled 
off ever so accurately they contain not the element of true 
melody until softened and made liquid by the soul back 
of the fingers that sink among the ivory Keys. 

A great singer was once attracting the attention of the 
metropolis by the brilliancy of her voice. A man who 
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knew life said of her: “She will sing like an angel after 
she has loved and lost.” 

Now 1 believe there is a stage in the development of 
human life that marks the transition between the animal 
man and the spiritual man; a stage beyond which Jesus 
lived and witnessed to the race its possibility in spiritual 
things. In this sense it is legitimate to speak of the divin- 
ity of His nature. In this sense we can say we do believe 
in Christ as divine, and because of Him we can say that we 
believe in the divinity of human nature; not in its pres- 
ent stage, as we see it in the world about us, but in its 
representative souls achievement mark the 
approximation to the goal of human progress. I should 
be assuming a righteousness which I do not believe I have 
vet attained to if I were to place myself (because of my 
profession) beyond that division line, and while mistrust- 
ing my own goodness I also instinctively mistrust that of 
ull those who are quite sure of the exact degree of their 
own spiritual perfection. 

We may in the quiet hours of contemplation, when un- 
disturbed by the world and its annoyances, imagine that 
we are very good, but the moment we find some challenge 
of trial or disappointment or temptation inciting us to re- 
hellion that moment we ought to be— 
that we have not yet crossed the line into the Kingdom. of 
Heaven. Near the line of this borderland of the soul in 
Which spirituality gives. a halo to human existence the 
most of the great tragedies of life have their stage of ac- 
tion. Here the villain of the animal nature plays his most 
diabolical pranks with us. Here virtue and 
too oft made the playthings of deceit and passion, while 
and (and sometimes despair) close the 
vision and shut out the prospect of joy and peace from the 
horizons of many who just on the borders of 
Beulah Land. Here there is but a step between heaven and 
hell. Hflere the saint and the sinner are both conscious, in 
ohne and the same person, and so evenly+balanced are the 
forces of good and evil that the turn of a land, the flash of 
an eye, or the slip of a tongue may decide the destiny 
of the soul for life. A step forward may open the gate 
of heaven, or a step backward may plunge one into a life- 
time of vain regrets salted with tears that bring no peace; 
The bud of the rose may be all ready to open into the full 
bloom of its beauty, when blighted by the sting of an 
Insect that has no comprehension of the injury and loss 
it has brought on the world, The acorn just sprouting 
with the promise of a monarch of the forest may be 
crushed by the tread of a shepherd, or the future of the 
young oak blighted by the browsing of the innocent lamb. 
A song just trembling on the morning air from the throat 
of a bird may be hushed forever by a stone tossed by the 
hand of a thoughtless boy, and the light of a whole life 
nay go out with the careless remark of a friend. 

A few weeks ago a young artist of great promise was 
forced, by a combination of circumstances, to make her 
first appearance on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, almost alone, to sing a part in the 
German opera, for which she had not been engaged. It 
would have been no wonder if she had failed entirely, but 
because she did not come up to the critics’ standard (who 
seem to feel that the perfection of operas depends upon 
the severity of their criticisms) she was mercilessly dragged 
through all the papers, with every fault recklessly exag- 
verated and before she had a chance to show what she could 
do she was brutally pronounced an utter failure. Her home 
Was in Boston, and, without examining into the facts for 
themselves, the Boston critics followed the lead of their 
New York colleagues, did their best to blast her prospects 
in the city of her birth, without even a hearing. 

The world is too busy to ferret out the facts and too 
much taken up with its own selfish pleasures or dis- 
pleasures, to pause and brush away an insect that is about 
to blast a rose, or to stem the tide of adverse criticism that 
once getting’ a start ends by blasting a life. Hence the 
world misses much of beauty and many hearts ache in 
silence ‘and alone—helpless and hopeless in their misery. 


-souls whose 
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More than once has a “smart” paragraph in a newspaper 
meant the ruin of a professional career. More than once 


has a jest uttered carelessly at a critical moment caused 


the utter despair of one whose strength of character de- 
pended upon the approval of a friend. 

Some people—a few—are as impervious to criticism as 
the elephant or rhinoceros are to the bites of fleas and 
mosquitoes; but most people's feelings are as tender as 
the skin of a babe. A very little scrateh will bring blood; 
especially is this true of the moral and spiritual side of 


life. Wounds are there easily made and slow to heal. It 
is a thousand times easier to hurt a reputation than to 


help it, and the tragedy of life lies in the fact that those 
who do the hurting do it often thoughtlessly, carelessly— 
perhaps in the interest of art (?) or character. It is a 
thousand times easier to ruin a reputation for virtue and 
honor than it is to save that reputation when the tongue 
of slander has once smirched it. It is a thousand times 
easier to hurt any good cause in the world by criticism 
than it is to make that cause a success in spite of criti- 
cism. And yet we are always ready to condemn if our 
individual ideal is not reached by a person striving ever 
so hard for character over the adverse fates of inherited 
tendencies or habits, or, if our ideal of method in the at- 
tainment of results which we believe in is not employed 
by those doing a good work, we criticise not only the 
method but the person back of it, in the innocent thought 
our Way is the best. We forget that David could not fight 
in Saul’s armor. How many characters have been trem- 
bling on the verge of victory over an enemy or tempta- 
tion and lost the day because someone sneered or laughed. 

Gray tells us that “ull many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, and waste its, sweetness on the desert air.” But 
how many are born never to blush at all, or but once, 
and then to wither never to be seen again. Such a sen- 
sitive thing is the mimosa that a touch will close its leaves 
as though night had come. 
fur-bearing animals that their hearts break and they die 
of grief-if anything is put on them that they cannot clean 
off. Just so sensitive is the human soul as it nears the 
borderland of spirituality. Its character then is its all— 
its very life—and anything that destroys even its reputa- 
tion is apt to affect it disastrously. But until experience 
teaches us that we, too, are souls, that we, too, have sensa- 
tions—feelings that can be lacerated and hearts that can 
be broken—we unconsciously go on our way through life 
playing upon harps made from the bones and hair of our 
victims, plunging needles of irony and ridicule into their 
quivering nerves, and rejoicing in our ability to tell them 
all the unpleasant things we hear about them, and that 
in our own self-sufficiency we feel will do them good to 
know. | 

The daily papers have given quite a little space to the 
subject of prize fighting during the past months. I have 
found since I have been in the ministry that sermons are 
not nearly so acceptable in the local papers as something 
new in the way of a slugging match between men strong 
enough physically to be earning their bread in a logging 
“mp or elsewhere where strength is capital. But the 
slugging match seems to excite national interest, while the 
sermon that may present the very truth of God would not 
be read by one out of a thousand of the daily readers. 
Why is this? 

Is it not because (regardless of our belief in the divinity 
of human nature) we cannot forget that our ancestors once 
used tooth and claw to get their daily bread—or flesh, Il 
should say? Is it not because our animal instinct is yet 
strong and every smell of blood arouses the tiger in us? 
If two boys get into a brawl in the street and get to fight- 
ing, a crowd will gather; but until an officer of the law 
comes along seldom will anyone of the crowd step in to 
separate them. If two dogs get into a fight, our old ani- 
mal instinct prompts us to pause and watch the progress 
of the battle, and we instinctively admire the pluck of 
2 small dog that whips a larger animal, and the one that 
is whipped is usually the one that gets kicked. 


So sensitive to smut are some 
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You do not have to scratch a saint very deep to discover 
the tiger in his nature, nor do you have to put needles 
into a philanthropist very far to get a reaction in selfish 
greed of power or ambition. The difficulty with most 
of us and the cause of our heartaches lies in the fact that 
though we have spiritual ideals, we never get more than 
one foot over the line which marks off the borderland of 
the spirit before we are drawn back by some reaction of 
the lower nature which impels us to go back and get even 
with someone who has (or we imagine has) wronged us. 
Duels with swords and firearms are out of fashion now- 
adays, but our pugilistic tendencies seem to be just as 
strong as ever they were. Instead of swords and pistols, 
however, we now use our tongues and pens. And instead 
of the dagger of the assassin we crush our enemies by 
business methods according to law. Like true pugilists 
who are honorable men—i. e., they fight according to law— 
we shake hands, smile blandly at each other, and then, as 
soon as time is called, proceed to Knock each other out 
by cornering the stocks or learning each other's busi- 
ness methods and secrets and employing them to bring 
about defeat. If the victory is ours, we thank the Lord 
and offer up a share of the spoils because we have sur- 
vived and are thereby proved to be the fittest. In the deep 
recesses of our hearts we know that we are brutal medieval 
warriors, and in spite of our “vine and fig tree” and our 
song of peace and good will, we continue to earry on the 


old animal warfare of our long-jawed ancestors by just 


changing the methods a little. If we could only come to our 
spiritual selves a little while now and then and sit down 
and think about it, it would astonish us to know how much 
unnecessary pain we deal out to our fellow mortals from 
day to day; the most of it, some in happy innocency because 
we do not feel the effects of our own words and deeds, and 
au primitive sense of justice demands payment in full for 
every imaginary wrong done to us. 

Sympathy is a spiritual attribute, but it is selfish in its 
origin and seldom reaches beyond one’s: own home circle. 
Often it does not even fill that circle. Again and again I 
have been struck with astonishment to find men who are 
the tenderest fathers at héme, utterly heartless in their 
business methods, and mothers who would not strike a child 
of their own with a straw, mercilessly plunging the dagger 


| of sarcasm or even slander to the hilt in the eharacter of 


others whose children are not as well-behaved or as well- 
favored as their own. We get so far down m the scale 
sometimes that the desire to hurt people becomes epidemic. 
One surly dog will often set a whole pack to fighting. One 
bad boy can spoil a whole school. So one ill-natured man 
or woman can turn a peaceful community into a veritable 
battlefield. I saw a college rush started once by one young 


‘lady snatching a freshman’s hat and making off with it. 


Before two hours a dozen boys had been Knocked down 
and bruised. Canes, sticks and clubs were used freely, 
and even some of the theologues were heard to swear 
roundly. The next day many humble apologies were made, 
but the facet of man’s descent from a savage had been 
thoroughly demonstrated in a college where Darwinism 
was not permitted to be taught. 

We all know people (no doubt) good enough in their own 
estimation, who are not happy unless they are torturing 
some fellow mortal on the rack of social ostracism. Never 
having been forced down by the stress of temptation or 
trial, they hold up to scorn the character of all those about 
whom there is the least shadow of a doubt; and once on the 
rampage, such a person runs amuck through society—draw- 
ing blood at every blow and never pausing to distinguish 
between friend and foe. 

In every community there are those who consider them- 
selves self-appointed inquisitors-general, whose chief duty 
in life is to rid society of its faulty members, and keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace by: so doing. They 
jump at conclusions from the narrowest margin of a 
premise, and by the arch of an eyebrow or the shrug of a 
shoulder, speak volumes that they do not wish to express 
in words. Even silence at a critical juncture in the con- 
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versation, accompanied by a look of angelic disapproval, 
may work ill with all the potency of sulphuric acid. 1 
knew a woman in California who never lost an opportunity 
to tell people all the disagreeable things that she could ever 
hear of them that others had said. She thought she was 
doing her Christian duty and conferring a favor at the 
same time, but secretly I think she enjoyed the tortures 
she inflicted as the cat enjoys the terrors of the mouse that 
is between her claws. In the “Bonnie Briar Bush” Kristy 
Stewart takes upon herself the office of parish comforter 
and busies herself telling the unfortunate sick and sorrow- 
ing how God visits his children with calamity, as punish- 
ment for their shortcomings and failures to live up to the 
law of righteousness. The deeper she could probe the 
wound the more satisfied she was, and never failed to re- 
port how faithfully she had dealt with her subjects to the 
whole of Drumtochty. Not long since I heard of a minister 
preaching a soul, that had not surrendered during a re- 
vival, into hell at the funeral. This was his method of 
getting even. The teeth and claws of the flesh-eating ani- 
mal sometimes manifest:themselves even in the administra- 
tion of religion, and if people become infidels after such 
experiences, it is. because their own natures have passed 
the stage of belief in the kind of a God that—according to 
some theologies—is thus jealous of the happiness of his 
children. The basis of our civilization is in barbarism and 
so is the basis of our religion. ; 

Religion, like everything else in the universe, must grow, 
and if in its growth it carries our ideals out of reach it is 
not necessary to trample down all the finer feelings of our 
hearts in our efforts to ecateh the game. If we think it is 
necessary so to do, our ideal will turn out like the dead sea 
fruit which turns to ashes on the lips. 

About every Sunday dinner is made of a beast or a bird 
that but a little while ago was full of the enjoyment of 
life; but we say, we could not enjoy the civilized ad- 
vantages of the eulinary art if we allowed ourselves to 
think of the feelings of the fowl we carve! Just so. It 
was once said to me, “God does not allow his children that 
are saved to think of the feelings of those that are lost.” 
Again, it is said that in the struggle of humanity up to- 
ward its ideal of development, we must not think too 
much of the feelings of those whom we trample down in our 
progress lest our own appreciation of our high attainment 
be marred. Is not this the gospel of absolute selfishness ? 
Is this kind of progressive thought any better than Calvin- 
ism of the worst kind? And yet it is what some modern 
schools teach! 

Why should we in order to appreciate our own perfec- 
tion speak the word of discouragement to those not so 
strong as we are, the word that brings tears, instead of the 
word that brings smiles and courage and determination ? 
Why not speak the word of appreciation for what little 
good there is in one’s effort or one’s character, and by 
recognizing what there is, strengthen it? Why cannot we 
praise every time we could blame, and bless every time 
we could condemn? 

Ah! friends, I am afraid we do not consider the varying 
scale of others’ lives, and how hard a thing may be for 
them that is easy for us; and, measuring others by our 
own standard of strength or attainment, we do not pause 
to compare their achievements with the circumstances of 
their environments, and so we play the part of gladiators 
trained for combat and oft do our fighting with slaves who 
have no skill and fall in the first outset. Did you ever 
meet the man who forgot his neighbor's faults, or remem- 
bered all of his own? | 

“T never had but one true friend in the world (says a 
recent writer) myself!—and he betrayed me.” Cannot 
we each take that confession home to ourselves? 

A pet tiger cannot play, even in the most amiable mood, 
without leaving the marks of teeth and claws on its play- 
mate. Half the joy of the sport seems to be dependent 
upon adventures over the borderland of pain. A puppy 
bites just. to the point of hurting, so our lives go on with 
spat and jest and stab, and even our most amiable en- 
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counters are of the nature of a sparring mateh. Wit 
against wit, joke is played over against joke, until sarcasm 
and slander become the weapons and our nerves are quiv- 
ering With passion or our hearts are lacerated beyond re- 
pair. How much of the misery of what ought to be a 
happy existence here in this world is the result of the 
nnimal nature within us that our spirituality does not 
more than half tame, 

Thomas Carlyle, of course, was a dyspeptic, and that is 
always our excuse for the pugilistic temper; but how much 
more joy there would be in the world if we would but act as 
though we were not all dyspeptics. Would not the “border- 
land of the spirit” soon loom up before us? And once we 
ure over the border, would not blessedness follow us in 
life instead of the ban of those we are constantly antag- 
onizing ? 

Tell a fool he is a philosopher, and you will do no harm 
und win his everlasting friendship. Tell a child that you 
could not expect anything better’ of him (knowing his 
antecedents) when he does wrong, and in time he. will not 
expect anything better of himself and will lose the courage 
to try. -Tell a homely woman that beauty consists more 
in character than in features, and you light the darkness 
of her life. If joy can be brought into the world by such 
little efforts at appreciation, let us see to it that the world 


shall be. appreciated for the good there is in it, and the 
KXKingdom of Heaven will come very near to everyone of us. 

There is a time in every life that is critical—a moment 
or a few moments in which the will must act for the 
future weal or woe... Napoleon has said that every battle 
is won or lost in five minutes of time. If he could be on 
the field watching the progress of the battle, and give his 
army the proper directions and encouragement at the criti- 
cal juncture, the day was his. All about us in life people 
are fighting battles with themselves—with temptations to 
evils that we, perhaps, have never experienced—tempta- 
tions to give way to the selfish passions that engender 
hatred of their fellow men, malice and jealousy—tempta- 
tions, perhaps, to surrender their own better judgment to 
‘uppease an appetite of the physical nature that strives 
always to overcome the spiritual. Ofttimes we are on the 
field and know what is going on when a word or a sign or 
a smile might do a world of good. Do we give the word 
or the smile, or are 'we prone to pass by on the other side 
and leave them to fight it out alone? Have our own hard 
experiences made us compassionate, or have they soured 
us beyond compassion? Do we rush to the rescue, if our 
fellow man or woman. is in danger of losing the battle, or 
do we east stones? If the battle is lost and discourage- 
ment ensues, do we pour in healing balm or do we say, “I 
told you so?” 

One of the tenderest sights ever witnessed was that of a 
four-year-old boy, in the most motherly way, comforting 
a two-year-old who had fallen and bruised its little nose 
in its hustle to keep up with the rest as they scampered 
along in their play. Alas! how few of us have time to pick 
up the fallen as we hasten on the journey of life! 

Now, if experience is worth anything in life it should 
teach us human sympathy. As I. have said before in this 
place, I say again, the faith that we each have in our- 
selves depends much upon the faith that others have in us. 
And every word that we speak in the presence of a fellow 
nan, as well as ‘every deed performed, makes its imipres- 
sion for all time and becomes a part of the life experience 
of the race either for good or ill. Self-poised as we may 
be in our own strength, we cannot expect all our careless 
words to flutter harmlessly on the breeze. very word 
uttered should be spoken as though in the presence of a 
child who will repeat it after us and not make us ashamed. 
Kvery deed performed should be philanthropic in its in- 
fluence, and every life lived should add to the sum total of 
the world’s sweetness and light. Spirituality is contagious 
and thrives best in an atmosphere of svmpathy. We can- 
not keep our own goodness wrapped in grave clothes and 
prevent it of smelling of death. We must enter into the 
trials and sorrows of our neighbors and share our strength 
with them to keep the circulation of our own spiritual life 
strong and healthy. Every trial and sorrow that comes to 
us we must remember belongs to the race; has been ex- 
perienced by others before us, and will perhaps be experi- 
eneed by our children after us, but, if the strength we have 
derived from our own experience is not loaned out to 
humanity, it becomes a dead weight on the world. The 
mark of a great soul is seen always in its willingness and 
ability to help others up higher in the common struggle 
for the perfection of the human race. May we all resolve 
to be in reality all that in our dreams we feel we ought to 
be, and the Kingdom of Heaven will not be far from each 
one of us. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things 
tna religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 
SUN.-—If there is naught but what we see, 
What is the wide world worth to me? 
MON.—Life is a game the soul ean play 
With fewer pieces than men say. 
TUES.—Let the great forees, wise of old, 
Ilave their whole sway with thee. 
WKED.—If a man as right and true might be 
As a flower or tree! 
THURS.—Let me work on, not wateh and wait in dread. 
i RI.—Work is the sober law he knows well to obey. 
It is a poem he fits and fashions well. 


SA'L.—Let me lift up my head 
And firmly, as with inner courage, tread 
Mine own appointed way, on mandates high. 


—H. Kk. Sill. 


My Soldier. 


ACrOss ny nursery carpet 
There marches every day, 

A sturdy little soldier, 
Intent on fancied fray. 


lie wears a wooden musket, 
A paper soldier cap, 

And round his waist is buckled 
A battered harness strap. 


Oh, precious little warrior, 
With eyes of clearest blue, 

And golden ringlets shining, 
My heart yearns over you! 


You little know the battle 
You soon will have to fight, 

You little know the struggle 
Which soon will test your might! 


God grant the same bright spirit. 
The same uplifted head, 

The same undaunted courage, 
The same unfaltering tread, 


May be your own in manhood 
To meet its trials sore, 
As now in “playing soldier’ 
Across the nursery floor! 
—Helen FF. Morris 


How Children’ Earn Their Pennies in 
Newfoundland. 


The island of Newfoundland is, in the early summer, a 
busy scene. Every little settlement of the thousands that 
fringe its coast is like a bee-hive. All the settlers of every 
sex, age and condition are busy from early morn to dewy 
eve. The fathers, brothers and sons are out in the fishing 
boats, long before dawn, plying hook and line in pursuit 
of the inestimable cod,—the staple product of Newfound- 
land. The fish bite best in the early morning, and there- 
fore, unless he and his family are to suffer, the wily and pru- 
dent father knows that he must be up before the cod, and 
at work on the fishing grounds when the voracious fish 
flap their tails and begin to forage for breakfast. So long 
as the fish are biting freely there is a good deal of excite- 
ment among the crew of the fishing boat; but when they 
have ceased a dullness falls upon them, and they either go 
to sleep or haul up their anchor and go ashore. 

Troops of little ones always await the arrival of the 
boats, and there is great rejoicing when daddy’s boat is 
well laden with fish. In a few moments the largest boat- 
load of fish is thrown up, by means of long forks, from 


the boats into the dressing house, which stands at the > 


end of a wharf projecting a few yards into the sea, into 
which the offal is permitted to fall. The children stand 
round waiting for the heads of the cod, from which they 
carefully extract the tongue,—a delicious morsel,—cure, 
and, with their parents’ consent, preserve for the trader, 
from whom they will receive payment as their own special 
privilege. 

And how many of the pennies the little Newfoundland 
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children thus earn go to the support of the church, no one 


can say, but I know they are very numerous. 

When the fish have been dressed and salted, then comes 
the process of drying. Here again the little ones make 
themselves very useful. The fish are all sun dried, and 
are laid on flat rocks every morning, where they remain 
all day, until they are well cured. They have to be fre- 
quently turned, and this is the work of the children. The 
fish are sometimes so large and heavy that it takes more 
than one pair of tiny hands to turn them; but then ail 
hands -in Newfoundland are willing hands, and no work 
suffers for the lack of them. 

Then in the fall, when the trading vessels arrive, what 
a time of excitement it is for all, but especially for the 
children! The trading schooner’s cabin is fitted up like ¢ 
city store, and along the well-arranged shelves there lie 
the attractive prints and muslins and ribbons and hats 
that delight the girls, and the whips and tops and pistols 
and other things that gladden the eyes of the boys. There 
are candies, too, of every: kind, and story books, and a 
thousand other articles the very sight of which does the 
hearts of the youthful Newfoundlanders good. But all 
these things are very dear, and by the time the children 
have put by their money for the church, and have bought 
a little gift for daddy or mammy, there is not very much 
left for themselves. But, little or much, they are always 
content. 

If we had to earn our pennies in the same hard and 
uncertain way as these little northern children, I fancy 
we should at the same time learn something of its true 
ralue. Perhaps, too, we should increase our offering to 
the chureh.—S. S. Times. 


A Dog With A Wooden Leg. 


Did you ever hear of a dog having a wooden leg? I know 
i man near where I live who had a small dog, one of whose 
front legs was crushed by a wagon wheel. Being some- 
what of a surgeon his master carefully amputated the 
crushed leg and when the wound was healed provided the 
dog with a light and strong wooden leg. 

In the course of time the little dog, which is a very in-. 
telligent animal, became aware that he could rest his 
weight upon the wooden leg and use it for all ordinary pur- 
poses. In walking or trotting the dog always uses his ar- 
tificial limb, but if he has occasion to do any fast running 


or leaping he will gracefully hold up the wooden leg and 


depend solely upon the other three for the service required. 


Qdueer Little Hen. 


There was once a little brown hen, 
A dear little, queer little hen, 

Her work was to lay 

Just one egg every day; 
And she did it, this good little hen. 


She’d fly up in a tree, and right then, 
Seated high on a branch, this queer hen, | 
Her egg she would lay, 
Her one egg every day, 
This good little, queer little hen.: 


’Twas a strange thing to do, I must say, 
Lay an egg from a tree every day. 
And what good was the egg? 
Just tell that, I beg— 
That fell from a tree in that way? 


But some people do things just as queer; 
I know it; I’ve seen it, my dear. 
They have a good thought, 
But it just comes to naught; 
Krom the wrong place they drop it, my dear. 


There’s a lesson for you and for me 
Irom the hen that laid eggs in a tree. 
If we do a right thing, 
| If a good thought we bring, 
Let’s not choose a wrong place, you and me. 
—Gazelle Stevens Sharp in N. Y. Independent. 
Humboldt, Ia. 


True prayer does not consist in words, but in actions, and 
the gods help him who helps himself; but he who expects 
that the gods should do for him that which he ought to 
accomplish himself, does not know how to pray and will be 
disappointed. Prayer means a rising up in our thoughts and 
aspirations to our highest ideal, but if we do not ourselves 
rise up to it we do not pray. If we expect our highest ideal 
to come down to us we expect an absurdity, an impossi- 
bility.—Franz Hartmann, M. D. 
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Books and Authors. 


An Old Tune. 


There is an air for which I would disown 
Mozart’s, Rossini’s, Weber’s melodies,— 
A sweet sad air that languishes and sighs, 
And Keeps its secret charm for me alone, 


Whene’er I hear that music vague and old, 
Two hundred years are mist that rolls away; 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and I behold 
A green land golden in the dying day. 


An old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows gay with many-coloured glass; 
Wide plains, and rivers flowing among flowers, 
That bathe the castle basement as they pass. 


In antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady looks forth from her window high; 
It may be that I Knew and found her fair, 
In some forgotten life, long time gone by. 
—fferard De Nerval. 


Japan From Within.’ 


It is always a pleasure to read what Mr. Hearn writes 
about Japan. He knows his subject through long and 
sympathetic study, and so presents a sharp contrast to those 
hasty writers on things Japanese whose boldness in ex- 
pressing opinions is only equaled by the poverty of their 
knowledge. The inner life of an Oriental is to most west- 
ern people a sealed book. Your servant, your interpreter. 
your friendly neighbor seems the very personification of 
transparency, so long as you remain in the realm of com- 
pliment or business. But the slightest effort to overstep 
the bounds of polite interchange and know the real man, 
is to discover that a “never-lifted mask of delicate cour- 
tesy” defies progress fm that direction. The “Japanese 
smile,” of which Mr. Hearn has elsewhere written so 
charmingly, is equal in its ability to screen its wearer from 
real recognition to any middle-age visor of iron, with the 
added advantage of being easily assumed. After several 
years of residence in that country, many conversations 
with people who had spent the greater part of a lifetime 
there, and the reading of many books, the writer gladly 
confesses himself debtor to this volume for what appears 
to be a true inner view of the Japanese character. Kokoro 
Is Japanese for “heart,” and in these short sketches, sev- 
eral of which have appeared elsewhere, Mr. Hearn has 
done what a native of that country would hardly have done 
if he could, perhaps could not have done if he would,— 
exposed the inmost thoughts and feelings of this inter- 
esting people. The English in which these revelations are 
made is as clear as a Japanese October sky, as smooth 
and graceful as those exquisite kimonos in which the 
maidens of that fair land love to array themselves, ‘“look- 
ing like some beautiful silver moth robed in the folding 


of its own wings.” 


The point of view of the book is not hard to find. One 
catches it in the first sketch and finds it on every page. 
It is the point of view of an Oriental. Mr. Hearn has 
not, like some writers, attempted to tear away that “mask 
of courtesy,” peering, catechising, invading privacy, and 
then tabulating results. He has, rather, gotten behind 
that veil and peers through it. He has Orientalized him- 
self. Herein lies the real value of this volume. What 
men know about Japan one may read in a few books; what 
men think they know, in many books. But what a high- 
minded Japanese thinks of his own people, and of all the 
world beside, one may read here as, perhaps, nowhere else. 
It were easy to say that we must therefore discount both 
the pfaise of Japan and the strictures upon western civ- 
ilization which abound. It were better to say that here 
is genuine truth, observed from a new point of view, and 
so of unique value. To at least many missionaries the Jap- 
anese are chiefly interesting as subjects of conversion; let 
us reclaim them from idolatry, let us civilize them. To 
many foreigners seeking that land for revenue only, the 
Japanese are convenient pawns, if not cat’s-paws, in the 
game of self-seeking; let us flatter them, use them, and 
cast them aside when they serve our purpose no longev-. 
But foreign residents in Japan, missionaries and adven- 
turers alike, are at last learning that these polite, self- 
effacing people have brains, not to say hearts. We hid 


1 Kokoro, Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life. By Lafcadio 
Hearn. Boston and New York, Houghton, Mufflin & Co. 1896. $1.25. 
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them sit at our feet. and learn. They come obediently 
enough, sit demurely, learn our lessons, bow humble thanks, 
and go their way. We wonder if we have been able to 
make our teaching simple enough for their limited un- 
derstandings. And they wonder as they.go why we have 
come so far to teach so little, why, if we really care for 
them, we make no effort to understand them, and why 
we should assume to teach what we know less thoroughly 
than they. 

Hlow, then, does a Japanese view that world-struggle of 
civilizations,—the Orieutal and Occidental_—which is tak- 
ing place in his land? Have not our vast enterprises stricken 
him with reverent amazement? When the WEST goes 
forth, like Mr. Turveydrop, “to exhibit his deportment 
about town,” do not these Oriental Peepys and Caddys 
look on with proper awe? Let our author speak through 
the person of “A Conservative.” Of this Japanese of the 
old school, who afterward makes a world tour of obser- 
vation, he says: ‘Almost from the time he could speak 
he was enjoined to consider duty the guiding motive of 
life, self-control the first requisite of conduct, pain and 
death matters of no consequence....He was likewise 
taught that hope of heaven and fear of hell were for the 
ignorant only; and that the superior man should be influ- 
enced in his conduct by nothing more selfish than the 
love of right for its own sake, and the recognition of 
duty as a universal law.” When he went abroad, to Eu- 
rope and America, he “saw the eircles of wealth, and the 
circles of poverty, and the abysses underlying both. The 
‘restraining influence’ of religion he did not see.’ That world 
had no faith. It was a world of mockery and masquerade 
and pleasure-seeking selfishness; a world into which it 
were not good that a man should be born.” Again, he 
inarveled at the conventional hypocrisy that pretends not 
to see,....and at the ignorance that sends missionaries 
where they are not needed, and at the enormous e¢chari- 
ties that help disease and vice to propagate their kind..... 
And he hated it,—hated its tremendous and perfectly ¢al- 
culated mechanism;—hated its conventions, its greed, its 
blind cruelty; the foulness of its want and the insolence 
of its wealth. Morally it was monstrous; conventionally 
it was brutal. Depths of degradation unfathomable it had 
shown him, but no ideals equal to the ideals of his youth.” 

None the less, this typical Japanese,—at least this Japa- 
hese apparently meant to be typiecal_—recognizes the fact 
that this hated Oeccidentalism, this “irresistible, inevita- 
ble, measureless inundation,’” must be submitted to by 
his people as the very price of life. But to what strange 
conclusions does it bring him! Christians had been say- 
ing in effect, See this on-sweeping civilization; it is. the 
very power of God, and its moving foree is Christianity. 
The one you are already adopting; accept the other, or 
you miss the best of all. But our “conservative”: sees 
in this crushing out of all that was fine a new proof of 
the immorality of the universe, and so is confirmed in his 
Buddhism. Christ comes to his people as a new Atilla, 
without even being a scourge of God,—of the Satanic pow- 


ers, rather. Nor does our author screen himself wholly | 


behind this imaginary Japanese. Once and again does 
he avow his faith in the Oriental religions as_ su- 
perior to Christianity as agencies in the _ elevation 
of the people of the East. Buddhism is declared to be “a 
noble moral working hypothesis, in deep accord with the 
aspirations of mankind and with the laws of ethical pro- 
gression,” while of some Buddha images he says “the soft 
serenity, the passionless tenderness. of these Buddha faces 
might yet give peace of soul to a West weary of creeds— 
eager for the coming of another teacher.” Of Shinto, the 
indigenous religion, he says that “its peculiar element of 
truth’ is that “the world of the living is directly gov- 
erned by the world of the dead.” This teaching is, he 
maintains, “as profound as any single element of truth 
in any of the world’s great religions.” Again, “Shinto is 
of all religions the most natural, and therefore in certain 
respects the most rational.” And that he cannot only thus 
champion these god-thronged faiths but write as a_ be- 
liever is seen’ in his saying that “figuratively we may say 
that every mind is a world of ghosts,—ghosts incompara- 
bly more numerous than the acknowledged millions of the 
higher Shinto Kami; and that the spectral population of 
one grain of brain matter more than realizes the wildest 
fancies of the medizval schoolmen about the number of 


angels able to stand on the point of a needle.” And again, | 


“We have survived countless evolutions, countless uni- 
verses.” He defends the idea of pre-existence,—which he 
happens to confuse ‘with psychic inheritance,—on scien- 
tifie grounds; says that ‘the -difference between life and 
non-life is only a difference of degree, not of kind;” that 
“science postulates a hypothetical psychological unit as 
well as a hypothetical physiological unit;” and that “actu- 
ally, though unwittingly,” it is for “the disintegration of 
the Ego” that “Christians and Buddhists alike perpetu- 
ally pray.” | 

Let it not be supposed, however, that this volume is all 
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taken up with such serious discussions. Here are sketches,— 
dainty as the few suggestive strokes of a Japanese artist,— 
which one should read when alone with nature, with no hu- 
man footstep or voice to jar the perfect harmony. The sweet 
boy face that looks out from the title page, pure, thought- 
ful, self-governed, is a worthy picture ‘of the finest ‘type 
of Japanese life,—the finest—not the universal, perhaps 
not the average. Let the book be read, not for facts 
of geography and history, but for facts of the inner life. 
such as few have the wit, or the patience, or the good 
fortune to discover, and it may be to him as a key to un- 
lock the mystery of this wonderful people. The witchery 
of Japan is in these pages, and, as one reads, criticism 
is disarmed, the most extraordinary statements of fact. 
of science or of theology being accepted—like the gro- 
tesque in Japanese landscape gardening—as a matter of 
course. The world owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hearn 
for this portraiture of the inner life of Japan. 
WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. Herbert 8S. Stone & Co. are to publish Miss Myrta 
lL. Jones’ translation of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s “Episcopo 
and Company.” 

Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, the author of “A Mountain Woman.” 
wrote an article for a recent number of the Wheelman, and 
had the delectable pleasure of seeing her portrait appear 
therein as Mrs. Frederick J. Titus, the wife of the eight- 
hour champion. Mrs. Peattie wonders if Mrs. Titus, who 
is a bride, enjoyed the incident as much as she did. 
Among other books announced for immediate publication 
by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, are, “The Gold Diggings 
of Cape Horn,” by John R. Spears; “A Venetian June, by 
Anna Fuller; “Will o’ the Wasp,” a sea yarn of the War 
of 1812, by Robert Cameron Rogers; and a volume under 
the general title of “The United States and Great Britain,” 
which will contain three monographs: “The Relations be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain,” by David A. 
Wells; “The True Monroe Doctrine,’ by Edward 8. 
Phelps; and Arbitration,” by Carl Sehurz. 

Can any of our readers name the author of the following 
lines? 

When mankind shall be delivered 

Irom the clash of magazines, 

And the inkstands shall be shivered 
Into countless smithereens: 

When there stands a muzzled strippling, 
Mute beside a muzzled bore: 

When the Rudyards cease from kipling 
And the Haggards ride no more. 


“Wormy Thomas Stoddart” is an uncivil epithet to apply 
to a man because he wrote a poem entitled “The Death 
Wake,” especially since he has been dead these many 
vears. ‘“‘Tom” was a peaceful man, an angler, and yet 
one would hardly have taken such a liberty with his 
name if he were still with us in the flesh. Those who like 
erewsome literature, and imported modern fiction is 
little else, should read “The Death Wake.” It will keep 
them awake o’ nights as effectively as the “Obscure” Hardy 
or the “Heavenly” Grand. ‘Poe liked the poem, so did 
Gautier. Our own Eugene Field could not have read it. 
But Poe and Gautier liked it not alone for its “wormy” 
subject. There are “some strong lines in it,” as Mr. An- 
drew Lang says, and they knew poetry when they saw it. 
It was Aytoun who called the author “Wormy Thomas 
Stoddart,” but Aytoun had a copy of the rare first edition, 
one of the few copies that were not used by the angler’s 
cook to light the fire with, and this copy is now ‘Mr. Lang’s. 


A paragraph in The Tribune (New York) says that the 
recent dinner of the Omar Khattam Club, in London, “would 
seem to have been a masterpiece in its, kind, an apotheo- 
sis of Omar with Omar left out.” The paragrapher does 
not “seem” to like the picture on the menu card designed 
by Mr. James, and implies regret that the guests and mem- 
bers could not find a better subject of discussion than 
themselves. One would like to have heard Holman Hunt, 
Thomas Hardy, Anthony Hope, Augustine Birrell and Je- 
rome K. Jerome bandy compliments. And one wonders 
if The Tribune paragrapher has ever attended an Omar 
banquet, or seen many of the menus that have preceded 
the one designed by Mr. James? The Persian field has 
been pretty well covered, and there is little new to tell 
about the astronomer-poet. One may not have laid a 
wreath on Omar’s tomb in far Naishapur, or even seen Per- 
sia, but one may have attended an Omar dinner and heard 
Mr. William Simpson tell again his story of the discovery 
of Omar’s grave, and Mr. B. Q. rehearse with wearisome 
iteration his discovery of Edward Fitzgerald, but that 
one would prefer to these stories, which anyone may read, 
the words of Augustine Birrell, and Thomas Hardy. 
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The Liberal Field. 


“The Worldis my Country; Lo do 
good ts my Religion.” 


Report of the State Confer- 
ences. 
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CONFERENCE MAY 12, 1896. 


PUBLISHED BY REQUEST OF THE DIRECT- 
ORS OF THE W. U. C. E 


WISCONSIN UNITARIAN CONFER- 
ENCE.—At the annual meeting of 
our conference in 1894, it was 
decided to do some missionary work, 
—try to revive some of the_ soeieties 
that were inactive. Accordingly two mis- 
sion conference were held, one at KEN- 
OSHA and one at EAu CLAIRE, These meet- 
ings were so successful. that it was ar- 
ranged to support someone at KAU CLAIRE 
during the summer of 1895. Accordingly 
Mr. Gebauer spent the summer there, the 
conference paying $50 toward his support. 
There was considerable Interest shown by 
the people at Kau Claire, but not enough 
to warrant the continuance of a_ settled 
pastor. I have not yisited all the churches 
personally, but those which I have visited 
have been found in fairly good condition, the 
people enthusiastic and hopeful. * * * There 
ure now fourteen churches, all the active 
churches being supplied with pastors, I 
believe. There was no work planned for 
the present year, the time at the confer- 
enee being occupied: with discussion of 


plans for future methods of work rather 


than planning new work. 
R. C. Dovuraurr, 
Sec’y Wisconsin Conference. 


THE MICHIGAN CONFERENCE FOR 
1895-6: We have within our Michi- 
gan conference at the present day 


ten churches, with settled ministers. 
These churches are Ann _ Arbor, Rey. 
J. TT. Sunderland, settled minister, 


now traveling abroad, and whose place has 
been supplied for a year by Rey. L. C. Kim- 
ball; Battle Creek, Rev. T, J. Horner, settled 
minister; Detroit, Rev. Reed Stuart, set- 
tled minister; Grand Haven, Rey. Luey ©. 
Textor, minister; Grand Rapids, Free Hol- 
land Chureh, Rey. F.' W: N, Hugenholtz; 


minister; Jackson, Rev. W. A. Taylor, min- 
ister; Kalamazoo, Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, 
minister; Manistee, Rey. T. P. Byrnes, min- 
ister; Sherwood & Athens, Rey. IF. M. 
Aunks, minister. 

Kive of these ministers, 
Kimball, Horner, Textor, Byrnes” and 
Aunks, have taken up the work within 
the state within the last year, and since 
the last’ annual meeting of this confer- 
ence. I have received a few reports from 
the individual churehes which I will give 
here condensed. * * * Rey. T. J. Horner 
writes from BATTLE CREEK, I Was ealled 
here the last week of June, °95, and com- 
menced work here Sept. Ist and have been 
getting acquainted with the people. The con- 
vregations are large, varying from three 
to five hundred and on special occasions 
the church is not large enough to hold the 
people. The Sunday school has 200 en- 
rolled and the average attendance is also 
200. The Reed Stuart Fraternity, a young 
people’s society, has 70 members and has 
made $100 this year. A successful lecture 
course has been given in which $500 was 
cleared. * * * Rey. Miss Textor writes 
from GRAND HAVEN that the work is well 
started there again. This church was with- 
out a minister for some time although lay- 
services were held every Sunday, con- 
ducted by Mr. Geo. Stickney, Miss Textor 
commenced her work in Feb. °9, and is 
therefore just getting started. The Sun- 
day morning service has an average attend- 
ance of sixty-five. The Sunday school has 
n membership of twenty-five, four teachers, 
an organist and a leader of the singing. An 
Industrial society meets every other Wed- 
nesday for social purposes and the trans- 
acting of church business. * * * We are 
all more or less familiar with Miss Bart- 
lett’s Imany-sided work in KALAMAZOO, but 
Miss Bartlett sends me the following facts 
about her year’s work in Kalamazoo. 
Regular morning service, evening service 
once a month, average attendance 450, a 
Sunday school of 160, a Young Men’s and 
a Young Woman’s. Union each meets to 
discuss the sermon.’ The advanced classes 
have been studying ‘“‘Every-day Religion’’ 


namely Reys. 


‘or the “Good Citizen.’’ The primary de- 


partment has been’ using Gould’s Nature 
Studies.’’ The Woman's Society and the 
Young Woman's Union meet twice a month, 
transact business, read papers and discuss 
them. The Young Men’s Union meets once 
a month for the same purpose. A gym- 
nasitum is in operation through the year, 
a Sunday morning kindergarten during the 
hour of. church services, a public kinder- 


Annum. 
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garten of 98 pupils with an average attend. 
ance of 75, a free gymnasium class for 
factory girls, a Unity club meets every 
other Tuesday and discusses social ques- 
tions. The church does a large relief work 
among the poor and supports a pupil at 
the Tuskegee Normal School. * * * The 
MANISTER Church, after a dormancy of four 
years, is again one of the working churches 
in the state. I commenced work there the 
middle of last July and have held two 
services each Sunday since; we have or- 
ganized a Sunday school of 40 pupils, a 
Monday afternoon singing school for the 
children, led by the chorister of the 
chureh, a Unity club of 20 members which 
meets once a week to hear and discuss 
papers on social and literary themes. The 
Ladies’ Circle meets once a week, have 
held five socials, two successful sales and 
cleared $220. The Sunday school has used 
Gannett’s Leaflets and Gould's ‘‘Nature 
Studies.’’ The church has raised ‘$1,700 for 
the year’s expenses. 
These are the only 


churehes I have 


heard from, but I have no doubt that the 


other six churches in the state, with set- 
tled ministers, are doing just as 
work as these four I have reported, 

Our state conference met in joint ses- 
sion with the Universalists at BATTLE 
CREEK last December, which proved to be 
a very helpful and inspiring meeting. The 
conference held one session, 
elected officers, voted unanimously for the 
adoption of the proposed plan of co-oper- 
ution between the state conferences, the 
Western Unitarian Conference and _. the 
American Unitarian Association, elected a 
Inember to represent the Michigan Confer- 
ence on the board of directors of the 
W. U. C., and the Missionary Council, as 
soon as it is organized. 

The missionary spirit was strong at this 
meeting; a missionary committee was ap- 
pointed with intructions to go forward and 
open up new places: as opportunity affords. 
In accordance with this plan Miss Bartlett, 
one of the members of the missionary com- 
mittee, has held services in PLAINWELL, | 


CLIMAX, CooPrPER, DOWAGIC and THREE 
Rivers. I have spoken several times in 
Bear Lake and Traverse City in my part 
of the state. TRAVERSE CITY is a good 
field and plans are on foot now to carry 
ohn a summer’s campaign there in July 
and August. We are getting our forces 
organized, we are canvassing the state: 
we are finding out the most fertile fields 
for our gospel and getting in shape to ex- 
tend our faith and respond to every 
Macedonian cry that comes to us in the 
future. 


good 


business 


| . _ T'xHos. P. -BYRNBs, 
Sec’y Michigan Conference. 
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THB MINNESOTA CONFBRENCE: There 
are at present twenty societies connected 
with the Minnesota Unitarian Conference as 
followS—MINNESOTA: ST. PAvuL, MINNE- 
APOLIS, First and Minneapolis Nazareth 
(Scandinavian), WINONA, LUVERNE, Dv- 
LuTH, St. CLouD, DETROIT, ST. ANTHONY 


PARK, PLAINVIEW, ST. CHARLES, LAKE 
LINDEN (Scandinavian), (CROOKSTON 
(Scandinavian), UNDERWOOD (Scandina- 


vian), THIEF RIVER FALLS (Scandinavian). 
South Dakota: Sroux FALLs, and ARTE- 
st1AN. North Dakota: FARGO and PRTERS- 
BeRG, (Scandinavian). Manitoba: WHINNI- 
rea (leelandic). 

In connection with the Icelandic Church 
in Winnipeg, under Rey. W. J. Skaptason, 
there are several mission stations at differ- 
ent points in the province. There are ten 
resident ministers in the conference. Dur- 
ing the past year the conference sustained 


a severe loss in the death of Rey. Helen G. 


Putnam, whose missionary travels through 
the Northwest brought the joy and bright- 
ness of the liberal faith into many scat- 
tered communities and isolated homes. 

Her work at Detroit has thus far been 
left without a successor. 

The accessions to the ministerial force 
during the year have been, Revs. Joseph 
Cady Allen, ordained at WINONA, Rev. 
HERMAN HAUGERUD, installed at Nazareth 
Chureh, Minneapolis and Rey. J. QO. M. 
Hewitt, settled at LUVERNBE. 

In addition to the regular preaching serv- 
ices every Sunday at St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Kirst and Nazareth Churches, Winona, Du- 
luth, St. ‘Cloud, Luverne, Crookston, 
Kargo and Winnipeg, there are also month- 
ly preaching services at ST. ANTHONY 
Park, supplied usually by Rev. Wim. R. 
Lord of St. Paul; services at UNDERWOOD, 


twice every quarter by Rev. John L, Erick- 


son jof Crookston, and at Lake Linden 
(Brown Co.), through the summer months 
by Rey. A. H. Norman. 

There are eleven Sunday schools in the 
conference with an aggregate attendance 
of slightly above five hundred. 

Unity clubs, or similar societies of other 
names, are reported from nine churches, 
including a Scandinavian Society in Minne- 
apolis and Icelandic Debating Club in Win- 
nipeg. All are reported in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

During the year the conference mission- 
ary committee has put forth efforts to or- 
ganize Liberal societies in the almost ad- 
joining towns of Mankato, St. Peter and 
New UM, in the southwestern quarter of 
the state. At New Ulm a specially attrac- 
tive field is presented, owing to the large 
preponderance of liberal Germans in the 
population of the place, and the fact that 
there is only one English Protestant church 
on the ground—a struggling Congregational 
society, now without a minister. Revs. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones and A. W. Gould have 
recently lectured here, besides a number of 
visits from ministers within the state. A 
society is already partially organized in 
New Ulm, and it is hoped to have a set- 
tled minister in the field by the opening of 
the fall. | | 

During the year the ehurches of the 
state have contributed about seventy-five 
dollars to the work of the state confer- 
ence. The outlook for new work during 
the coming year is, I believe, brighter than 
ever. There are now more resident min- 
isters at work within the limits of the 


conference than for several years past, and 


the older societies of the conference are 
each year growing more firmly established 
and more actively useful. 
CARLETON F. BROWN, 
Sec’y Minnesota Conference. 


THE IOWA CONFERENCE: The number 
of churches in the conference at present is 
thirteen, as against seven four years ago. 
Of these churches, Rock Rapids, Anamosa 
and Keokuk are without ministers. Keo- 
kuk and Anamosa are hearing candidates 


and will soon be in working order. Rock 
RAPIDS is the only church which seems so 
far discouraged that services are not likely 
to be immediately taken up. Those out- 
side of Rock Rapids still hope for them, 
and before our next conference we shall 
try to have the former relations between 
Rock Rapids and Luverne renewed and a 
minister at work. * * * Missions: With- 
in the limits of the conference there are at 
present seven missions, Of these all save 
one have been ‘created during the past 
three years. Two of these missions, Ipa 
GROVE and COON RAPIDS, are arranging to 
settle ministers, and before our next state 
conference in October, may. thus be counted 
churches. We shall thén have fifteen 
churches, an increase in four years of over 
100 per cent. * * * FINANCES: Accord- 
ing to the report of our finance committee 
for the year ending with our last confer- 
ence, October, 1895, the total amount of 
money raised was $1,177.26. The chief 
sources of revenue have been four, viz.:— 
1, church collections; 2, Sunday school gifts; 
3, individuals,’ including isolated liberals; 
4, funds collected for mission services held 
by the different ministers of the state. 

I should like in this connection to call 
especial attention to the plan of raising 
funds for our state work through the Sun- 
day schools. * * * YOUNG PEROPLE’S Rk- 
LIGIOUS UNION: At our last conference, 
steps were taken to increase the number of 
young people’s religious societies’ in the 
state. The impulse for this work, like so 
many other impulses toward good things, 
‘ame from the Sioux City Chureh. It was 
agreed that when possible these organizations 
should take the same name as that borne 
by the Sioux City society, viz., Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union. There are now five 
young people’s societies in the state, three 
of which have been organized since our 
October conference. Three of these five 
societies bear the name which the confer- 
ence recommended. Krom all of them there 
have come encouraging and even enthusi- 
astic reports. A suggestion concerning our 
missionary work, made at our October con- 
ference may be of interest. Each minister 
was asked to take charge of mission work 
in his own district. In case outside help, 
like that from Mr. Gould or Mr. Forbush 
could be secured, the minister should have 


such helper fill his pulpit while he should. 


go into the mission field. In this way the 
surrounding country would be brought in 
touch with the permanent representative 
of Unitarian thought for that region. A 
factor in our work whose influence it is 
not easy to measure, has been our state 
paper, Old and New. It is, however, certain 
that through this medium, the churches of 
the state are becoming better acquainted, 
and are coming to have a common interest 
which would be quite impossible without it. 
Muebh credit in this matter is due to Mr. 
Judy, the.editor in chief, who is giving 
gratuitously to this work much time and 
labor. What little success may have been 
ours in Iowa, and we who are on the 
ground know how far short of our oppor- 
tunity our achievement falls, but what lit- 
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tle success has been ours, we feel is very 
largely due to the unammity of purpose 
and the loyalty to a common aim which 
animates the workers. Indeed, a gospel 
which does not bind together those who 
work for it, and inspire mutual confidence 
and esteem in such large measure that per- 
sonal ends are forgotten in the common 
work, a gospel which does not do. that 
is not likely to touch others with its power. 
IL. A. HARVEY, 
Sec’y lowa Association. 


THE MISSOURI VALLEY CONFER- 
ENCE: During the past year noth- 
ing of exceptional interest has _hap- 
pened within the limits of the Mis- 


souri Valley Unitarian Conference that re- 
quires report. There has been a large per 
ceht. of changes in the ministry of the con- 
ference, Rey. I’. M. Bennett of last year’s 
class of the Harvard Divinity School has 
been settled at CARTHAGE, Mo., where he 
is doing excellent work. Rey. C. KE. Rog. 
ers, who has started promising movements 
it OKLAHOMA CITy and GurTrnHrRin, O. T., 
left his posts in the territory and is now 
in Texas, Since about the first of January 
no services have been held in these places. 
So far as I can learn there is no imme- 
diate prospect of the work in the territory 
being resumed. Rey. W. S. Vail of Wicu- 
ITA has resigned to go to Atlanta, Ga. 
The other ministers of the conference are 
located: as last year. No new work -has 
been begun, with one exception, Mr. Ben- 
net has recently started a movement at 
JOPLIN, Mo. It is too early to say what 
the outcome will be, but the movement 
promises fairly well. With the exceptions 
of the movements in OKLAHOMA, the or- 
ganized churches are more prosperous than 
ohne year ago. Mr. Vail leaves societies in 
WICHITA, NEWTON, and VALLEY CENTRR 
(Universalist), in good condition. His work 
has never been so prosperous as at the’time 
of his resignation, He has laid it down in 
excellent shape for someone else to take 
up and carry on. Str. JOSEPH, Mo., is to 
be congratulated in having completed the 
work so grandly begun some over a year 
ago. With the great assistance rendered 
by Mr. Forbush they have succeeded in 
raising all of the floating indebtedness, and 
are to-day entirely free from debt with 
the exception of the amount they owe the 
Loan Building Fund. The conference feels 
that it has a very heavy loss to bear in 
the retirement of Rev. T. B. Forbush: from 
his position in the West. His relations to 
the conference have always been of the 
kindliest, most helpful nature. His word 
to us or to some of our churches has not 
infrequently been one of censure and re- 
buke, and deservedly so. And though a 
merited reproof is often the hardest to 
bear, our respect and love for him have 
steadily increased as year by year he has 
come among us. It is with the utmost re- 
gret on our part that this relation is so 
soon to be severed. Every church in the 
conference but one is a missionary post, 
and these, especially, will miss his words 
of encouragement and counsel. It is, I 
think, the feeling of every church in the 
conference that Mr. Forbush’s withdrawal 
is highly detrimental to the best interests 


of the churches, and we regret that the 
financial condition of the A. A. is such 


that hé cannot be continued in the work. 


A. WYMAN, 
Sec’y Mo. Valley Unitarian Conference. 


UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 
ALL PAIN, PILES AND 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND’S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 
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WA Whee 


Y MOTHERS | 
KNOW 


that there are certain epoch | 


points in every human life ey 


when nature calls for assist- 
ance. ‘The babe before it is 
born asks her for strength 
and nutriment, while, after 
it is born, it requires in the 
sweet stream it craves, pow- 
er to grow, healthful repose 
and easily digested food. 
She can provide all this if 
she takes 


DPABST: 
A 


LNEXTRAG| 


than which there is none so 
pure, so full of food and 
strength, so sleep-produc- 


net 
y ing. At druggists. | Y 


FOR BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON— 


FOR NOURISHMENT 
STRENGTH 
DIGESTION—— 


SA4BDAAAGDGE 
~ ~ ~~ 
“4 


) @ 


is a product of the whole 

Wheat, without the raw taste 

and irritating particles of other 

cereal foods. Sold in 2 Ib. 

packages by leading Grocers. 
SS oe 


Mapr ONLY BY THE 


F.anklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


4 

We lead themall. Seeour 
list of testimonials. Best 
Machine made. More of 
them bei sold. The 
verdict of the ple has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
or Women. All can be 
convinced by reading 
testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

ience of nts now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, = OHIO. 


JUST OWT. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry’.s 
book of Summer Tours showing routes and rates 
to the eastern resorts. One of the handsomest 
yublications of this character ever issued. Sen 
free on application to C, K. Wilber, A.G.P. A. 
ity Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


Chicago. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN LIBERAL 
RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE, The con- 
ference of Liberal Christian churches 
Which has just been held in the 


Unitarian Church proved to be of great in- 
terest to all who attended. The session 
was opened Tuesday evening, May 12, with 
a sermon by Rey. L. Hudson of Salt 
Lake City, on “The Divine Humanity.’’ 
The message of Mr. Hudson was inspiring 
and expressed with clear thought and forc- 
ible argument. : 

Wednesday morning a business meeting 
was held after which a _ discussion took 
ylace concerning the needs of liberal re- 
gion in the West. Rey. T. B. Forbush of 
Chicago laid great stress upon the three 
requisites of able men of character devoted 
to the work, a constant insistance upon 
the fact that liberalism, however liberal, 
must always stand for religion; that liberal 
Christianity must uphold a sound and posi- 
tive theology. Mr. Hill of Colorado Springs, 
the chairman of the meeting, objected to 
stress laid upon theology, asserting that 
the knowledge of the fatherhood of God 
was suflicient for all religion. Mr. Smith 
of Greeley made a strong plea for the ad- 
mission of all kinds of ‘dame’ into any 
liberal church and for admitting all churches 
and individuals of different beliefs and 
opinions who could be gs oon ty to enter 
into’ the conference of liberal Christian 
churches. He did not see why, as in the 
case of Unity Church at Greeley, individuals 
of widely differing views might not work 
together shoulder to shoulder in harmony 
of oneness of purpose. Mr. Pratt of Colo- 
rado Springs, in referring to the possibility 
of this, said it could be well done if at 
the basis of it all there was. the strong 
unifying. power, however differently ex- 
pressed, of the true religious spirit. This 
seemed to be the consensus: of opinion of 


the ministers assembled. The afternoon 
was largely devoted to the discussion of 


questions pertaining to the Sunday school. 
A paper by Miss Annie Dailey of Denver, 
was read, in which stress was laid upon the 
effect which the personality and character 
of a teacher would have upon pupils, pro- 
vided the contact between the two was made 
close and long enough continued. A paper 
by Miss Watson of Denver on “Ethical 
Teaching in Sunday School’’ was also read. 
This was full of thought and of deep in- 
terest. Mrs, Sykes of Denver read an ad- 
dress on the subject of service, and Mrs. 
Smith closed the afternoon service with ua 
bright and most excellent paper on the 
necessity of inviting the young people to 
the church. The platform meeting in the 
evening at which addresses were made by 
Mr. Forbush of Chicago, Mr. Pratt of Colo- 
rado Springs, and Mr. Hudson of Salt Lake, 
brought out much enthusiasm and gave 
just that stimulus and inspiration to life 
and thought which such meetings are meant 
to furnish. 

Thursday morning was devoted to papers 
and addresses on different topies. Mrs. Ga- 


briel of Denver gave an excellent resume 
of Rev. Mr. Crooker's little book ealted 


“Jesus Brought Back.’’ Dr. Peebles’ paper 


on the ‘‘Work of a Liberal in a Small Town". 


was largely an account of his own recent 
life activity and effort. It was full of in- 
terest and significance. The reception at 
Mrs. Watson’s was sociably the pleasantest 
event of the conference and did as much 
to bring about the feeling of the pleasant- 
ness of the coming together for religious 
purposes and fellowship as the meetings in 
the church. 

The closing sermon by Rey. Mr. Utter of 
Denver was a unique character, being put 
in the form of a letter to Moses, and bring- 
ing out in this manner the results of the 
higher criticism. 

THE FOLLOWING 
ADOPTED: | 

The Rocky Mountain Conference of Liberal 
Christian Churches congratulates the 
churches within its limits upon the faithful 
and promising work that has been done 
during the past year as shown by the sev- 
eral reports. It regrets that financial ex- 
igencies have compelled the American Uni- 
tarian Association to abandon the system 
of district. superintendents, and especially 
that this condition has required the with- 
drawal of the superintendent of the Central 
West. It desires to express especially its 
appreciation of the value of this system to 
the churches of this conference, under the 
wise and efficient administration of our pres- 
ent superintendent, Rey. T. B. Forbush. So 
long as the district superintendent system 


RESOLUTIONS WERE 


Ice Cream made by a New Process. 


Ihave an Ice Cream Freezer that will freeze 
cream instantly. The cream is put into the freezer 
and comes out instantly, smooth and perfectly 
frozen. This astonishes people and a crowd will 
gather to see the freezer in operation and the 
will all want to try the cream. You can sell 
cream as fast as it can be made and sell freezers 
to many of them who would not buy an old style 
freezer. Itis really a curiosity and you can sell 
from $5 to $8 worth of cream and six to twelve 
freezers every day. This makes a good profit 
these hard times and is a owe omg employment. 
J. F. Casey & Co., 1148 St. Charles St., St. Louis, 
Mo., will send full particulars and information 
jn regard to this new invention on application 


end will employ good salesmen on salary. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


At Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Send for new catalogue. 


A Fopular Edition of THE PEOPLE'S 

BIBLE HISTORY, ina beautiful, sub- 
stantial and cheap form, has just issued from 
the press of The Henry O. Shepard Co., 212-214 
Monroe St., Chicago. A grand, good book for 
the reader and a magnificently profitable one 
for the agent. Send for information. 


TH’ BERLITZ 


- buildings, 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 


CALLING CARDS, 
FINE STATIONERY, 


GOOD WORK, 
REASONABLE PRICES. 


METCALF STATIONERY C0., 


136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, Phil. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, 
Berlin, heroes Dresden, London, Paris. 

The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura! 
Method."’ Instruction is not bytransiation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language. 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.; 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
PAY insurance may be wrong. 

POST ‘‘How and Why,” issued by the 

PENN MuTuaL LIFE, 921--3--5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: othez 
and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 


If you 


wish to know the truth, send for 


ie — ———— ———————— 


| N 
| 


EW ENCLAN 
C 


—_—- SS ~~ 


ONSERVATORY | 
| oF MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
{ artistic requirements, Students received at any time, 

Calendar and prospectus free, | 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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ONDERLAND 


96 ~<a 

Is the name of the Northern Pacific’s 
new tourist book for 1896. The 
cover design will prove a happy 
surprise to lovers of the artistic, 
and its illustrations will be fully up 
to the standard of its predecessors. 
One of its principal characters re- 
counts a hunt after the well known, 
yet rare, Rocky Mountain or White 
Goat, made by the author in Sep- 
tember, 1895, in the defiles of the 
Bitter Root Range. One at all in- 
clined to big game hunting will want 
to read about that hunt. An ac- 
count of a trip through Yellowstone 
Park on horseback will also prove 
interesting. Six cents in stamps 
sent to Chas. S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., will 
secure the book. 
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Bottlebinding. 


You can't judge of the quality 
of a book by the binding, nor 
tell the contents by the title. 
You look for the name of the 
author before you buy the book. 
The name of Robert Louis 
Stevenson (for instance) on the 
back guarantees the inside of 
the book, whatever the outside 
may be. 

There’s a parallel between 
books and bottles. The bind- 
ing, or wrapper, of a bottle is 
no guide to the quality of the 
medicine the bottle contains. 
The title on the bottle is no 
warrant for confidence in the 
contents. It all depends on the 
author’s name. Never mind 
who made the bottle. Who 
made the medicine? That’s 
the question. 

Think of this when buying 
Sarsaparilla, It isn’t the bind- 
ing of the bottle or the name of 
the medicine that you’re to go 
by. That's only printer’s ink and 
paper! ~The question is, who 
made the medicine? What’s 
the author’s name? When you 
see Ayer’s name on a Sarsapa- 
rilla bottle, that’s enough. The 
name Ayer guarantees the best, 
and has done so for 50 years. 


remains suspended, it desires to retain di- 
rect communication with the A, U. A., either 
through its own special agent or by means 
of correspondence of its secretary or the 
proper officers of the several churches di- 
pie with the general secretary of the A. 
4 


The conference learns with profound sor- 
row of the death of our beloved brother, 
Rev. W. R. Mellen late of Colorado Springs, 
and it desires to express its deep apprecia- 
tion of his life and character. His wide 
and varied scholarship, his unflagging in- 
terest in all questions of public welfare, his 
ability and earnestness as a preacher, his 
tender faithfulness as a pastor, commanded 
universal respect and esteem, while his un- 
failing thoughtfulness and courtesy have 
left gentle memories in all hearts. The 
conference tenders its heartfelt sympathy 
to his afflicted family in their sore bereave- 
ment. 

In addition to this, the great loss of the 
conference, we have been unhappy in the 
removal from active work with us of Rev. 
©. E. Montague, Rey. G. H. Taylor, Rev. 
©. H. Wilson, and Rev. N. A. Haskell. The 
last named has the sympathy of all who 
knew him in Colorado in the bereavement, 
which, with the circumstances attending it. 
was so largely instrumental in taking him 
from us. To Brother Taylor, Brother Wil- 
son and Brother Montague we send our cor- 
dial greeting and assure them that in their 
present enforced retirement from active 
participation in the work in which they 
so faithfully and usefully engaged with us, 
they have not been and will not be for- 
gotten. 

To the members of Unity Church of 
Greeley, Colo., the conference tenders its 
grateful acknowledgments for their gen- 
erous hospitality. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) A. L. Hupson, Davip UTTER, 


Mina STONE-GABRIEL, 


Committee. 
The following are the officers elected for 
next year: President, F. B. Hill, Colorado 
Springs; vice-presidents, C. E. Burrage, 
Cafion City; Ivers Phillips, Boulder; R. E. 
Sykes, Denver; secretary, O. B. Hawes, 


Greeley; treasurer, J. H. Gabriel, Denver; 
directors, David Utter, Denver; W. A. Pratt, 
Colorado oe J. H. Crooker, Helena; 
. L. Hudson, Salt Lake; R. KE. Smith, 
Greeley; Helen Bingham, Denver; Mrs. 
T. J. Almy, Salt Lake; Stephen Peebles, 
Satank, 


Acknowledgements. 


THE HELEN HEATH FRESH AIR FUND. 

To secure a fortnight’s country out- 
ing to over-worked women and girls 
upon whose strength depends not only 


their own but others’ support, seven 


dollars pays the expenses of one 
woman, ten dollars of one woman and 
child. 
C. J. Weiser and mother, Deco- 

We Beka jek Seuepeieas Ot 
Mrs. M. H. Hoyt, Kalamazoo, 


$27.00 


Tower Hill Summer En- 
campment. 


Forty miles west of Madison, three miles 
from Spring Green, a station on the Prairie 
du Chien R. R., is situated this summer 
camp on the banks of the Wisconsin River, 
with bluff, river and prairie scenery. 

THE SIXTH SEASON WILL OPEN JULY FIRST 
AND CLOSE SEPTEMBER FIFTEENTH. 

The improvements consist of six private 
cottages, three Long-houses containing 
eleven sections, each section furnished with 
double bed and the necessary equipment, 
Wire screens, etc.; a pavilion with piano 
for meetings, dancing, ;ete.; stables for 
horses; waterworks, supplying the purest 


of water to different parts of the Hill, 
drawn from the St. Peter’s sandstone; a- 


common dining hall, ice house, etc. In the 
early part of August the 
SEVENTH SUMMER SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE 
will be held. Clergymen, teachers, students 
and those interested in progressive studies 
of educational, spiritual and ethical 
problems invited. This year it will have a 
parliament of religion in miniature, Special 
program later, 
TERMS. 


Board at dining hall, $3.50 per week; rent 
for section of Long-khuuse, available’ for 
two, $38 per week; ice and water tax for 
cottages for the season, $10. Board and 
care of horse $3 per week, $10 per month, 
Shares in the Tower Hill Pleasure Com- 
pany, entitling the holder to a_ building 
site, $25; tenting privileges, with or with- 
out tents, can be specially arranged for. 
Transportation between station and the 
grounds, 25 cents; trunks 25 cents. 

SPRING GREEN is on the resort list of the 
C. M. & St. P. R. R.; round trip tickets 
sold after the fifteenth of May from Chicago 
and return for $8. 

Kor further particulars apply to either 
of the following officers 

JENKIN LLOYD JONES, president, 3939 Lang- 
ley avenue, Chicago; Mrs. R. H. KELLY 9 
Aldine Square, Chicago. 

Concerning board and section in Long- 
house apply to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
4015 Khis avenue, Chicago 


For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over fifty years by millions of mothers 
for their children while teething, with perfect 
suceess. It soothes the child, softens the gums 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea. It will relieve the poor 
little sufferer immediately. Sold by Druggists in 
every part of the world. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. Besure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 


BARRARARRARAAAAAEARARAY 


In making 
————————— 
use —" " 


Cudahy’s 


Rex Brand Jam 


add a rich, delicious 


FLAVOR 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
WAY & WILLIAMS. 


A MOUNTAIN WOTITAN. 

By Elia W. Peattie. With cover design 
by Bruce Rogers. Cloth, gilt top, $1.23. 
‘*A volume of short stories, full of strength 

and humanness. Twoor three are really 

great, * * * * The stories are signal, 
and of soil, and none of the open air men 
and women who have written of the same 
themes in the same spots have done better.’ 

—Chicago Times- Herald. : 
‘The only way to get an adequate tdea 

of the value of such stories as ‘The Three 

Johns’ and ‘Up the Guleh,”’ illustrating 


Western life and types, and of the author's 
literary skill, as shown in ‘The Two Pion- 


eers’ and ‘The Lady of Yesterday,’ ts to 
read them.’’—New York Journal. 

‘An octette of short stories, with the zest 
and freshness of the free life of the West tin 
them. * *,.* * All are characteristic 
of phases of Western life and full of subtle 
character drawing, proving Mrs. Peattie 
has found her metier, and must be given 
place among the best of our writers of West- 
ern characteristics.’’—Detroit Free Press. 

‘Her stories are real stories and not 
tracts, and we commend them to all who 
have respect for painstaking work, and who 
are interested in the reproduction of Ameri- 
can lifetn fiction.’’—Indianapolis Journal. 


THE LAMP OF GOLD. 


By Florence L. Snow. Printed at the 
De Vinne Press on French hand-made 
paper, with title-page and cover de- 
signs by Mr. Edmund H, Garrett. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 2 
One hundred numbered copies on Japan 

paper, with etched title and in special bind- 

ing, $2.50 net. After fifty copies have been 
sold the price on the remainder will be raised. 


PURCELL ODE AND OTHER POEMS. 


By Robert Bridges. Daintily bound, $1.25 
net. Two hundred copies printed on 
Van Gelder paper for sale in America. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 


PUBLISHERS. CHICAGO. 


Special reduced rates to Buffalo and return 


via the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Ry., 
July 5th and 6th Extreme return limit Septem- 
ber ist. Stop at Chautauqua on return trip if 
desired A splendid opportunity to visit Niagara 
Falls. Circular giving full information will be 
sent on application to C. K Wilber, A. G. P. A,, 
Chicago, or can be secured by calling at City 
Ticket Office, 180 Clark St. 


HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSIONS TO 
THE WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


On June 9 and 23, 1896, the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y.) will sell 
Home Seekers’ excursion tickets at very low 
rates toa large number of points in Northern 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Northwestern lowa, West- 
ern. Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, including the famous Black Hills 
district. For full information apply to ticket 
agents of connecting lines or address W. B. 
Kniskern, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Il. 
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E. P. POWELL’S 
BOOKS. 


Our Heredit~ — ~ “sof 
Lectu: 3 ™.-Intion, By E. P. 
PowEl! ." 


“This book , in its fourth rs mage is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.” Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by KE. P. 
Paper cover, 208 pp.; post- 
DOIG ..4.ciewstewnes viele’. Gale bice Tweey fF 


Price Reduced from 50c. 
Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Is more and 


Yellowstone more a 
| | pressing  it- 
Park 


self upon the 
| | public, as the 
years go by, as being the GREAT PARK of 
the land. The strong feature of it is the 
fact that it is not a man made park. True 
enough man has built roads and bridges and 
hotels in order that he may see the Park, 
but he has not yet tried his hand at con- 
structing new fangled Geysers, or re-adorn- 
ing or re-sculpturing the Grand Canyon of 
the Yellswetone. These are as God left 
them. There, too, the elk, bear, deer and 
other animals are not inclosed in wire 
fences. They wander free and unfretted 
whithersoever they will. Man’s handiwork 
is but little seen and the Park is the grand- 
er for it. Send Chas. S. Fee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
six cents for Wonderland ’96, and read 
about the Park. 


Announcements. 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
cteties 7n Chicago. 


Aut Souts CauRcH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssiIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 28rd 
street. W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt, 276 Fifty-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 


Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 
salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T’. B. Gregory, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand 
Opera House, Clark street, near Ran 
dolph. M. M. Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van _ buren 
sireet. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar-. 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


IsaAtanH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CoNGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. Isaac 3B. 
Moses, Minister. 


Oak ParRK Untry CuaurcnH (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CnuRcH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, Madison street, near 
State. H.W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer- 
salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 p. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 


St. Paut’s CuurcH (Universalist), 


. Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. 


Canfield, Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 
Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewart avenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


“Turrp UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue’ and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R.. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms or THE HEap- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities.’ 175 
Dearborn St., Room 93.. Open Daily. 


Summer Homes. 


In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, lowa and Dakota, there 
are hundreds of charming localities pre-eminently 
fitted for summer homes. Nearly all are located 
on or near lakes which have not been fished 
out. These resorts are easily reached by rail- 
way and range in variety from the ‘full dress for 
dinner’ to the flannel-shirt costume for every 
meal. Among the list are the names familiar to 
many of our readers as the pertection of Northern 
summer resorts. Nearty all of the Wisconsin 
points of interest are within a short distance from 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them are -so 
far away from the “busy marts of civilization’’ 
that they cannot be reached in a few hours of 
travel, b preqens trains, over the finest road in 
the northwest—the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. A description of the principal re- 
sorts, with list of summer hotels and boarding 
houses, and rates for board, will be sent free on 
application to F. A. MILLER, Assistant General 
Pass. Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


—_ 


FREE ATTENDANT SERVICE—THE 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE, 


A vew departure has Leen inaugurated at the | 


Chicago passen.er station of the North-Western 
Line (Chicago & North-Western R’y) which will be 
fouod a great convenience to the traveling public. A 
corps of uniformed attendants has been provided 
to render both incoming and outgoing passengers 
all necessary atteaotion, directing them 'o carriages, 
omnibuses and stre +t cars, carrying hand baggage, 
assirting persons in feeble health, and making 
themselves useful in every way in their power. 
The attendants. wear blue uniforms and bright red 
caps, and ‘he service is entirely free. The North- 
Western Liae is the through-car route between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapolis, Daluth, Ash- 
land Council Bluffs, Omaha, Sioux City, Der ver, 
Salt Lake, San Francisco, Portland and many oth-r 
mportact cities of the west and northwest. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT ‘‘THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15. cents (in white, if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘Dear 
Togetherness ”’ 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers, books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.”—Literary World. 


“Where all is so good goon there is no best, 
though to our mind the section on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”’— 
THE NEW UNITY. | 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK. CHICAGO. 
FOR ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS. 


The ‘‘North-Western Limited,’’ sumptuously 
equipped with buffet, smoking and library cars, 
regular and compartment sleeping cars, and 
luxurious oon cars, leaves Chicago via the 
North-Western Line (Chicago & North-Western 
R’y) at 6:30 p. m. daily, and arrives at destination 
early the following morning. All principal 


ticket agents sell tickets via this popular route. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
gulebrigie of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 


ing’s Evil), and the carly stages of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Bi 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 


course. 
None Genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD.” 


E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggisis. 


for Health 


The | 
Salt River Valley 


of Arizona 

and the various 
health resorts in 
New Mexico. 


‘are unrivalled for the cure of chronic 
pam dins paidinme maa: tye gh 
an equable tem : tig i- 
‘aden constant sie os 

Descriptive phiets, iss 
Te acnans of Santa Fe Route 


Pp 
patients who seek a 
Address, G. 1a NIC 
©) CHICAGO. 
5 . 


